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itself, 
on, by ee 
| mem. §g-The idential election has so far proceeded as | posed to be re-chartered, would have been materially 
within to render the result certain, that ‘‘AnprEew Jackson, of | abridged of its existing power to do harm—if disposed to 
0 such Tennessee,” will be re-elected president, and ‘Martin | render its mighty means subservient to the purposes of 
subject Van Buren, of New York,” be elected vice president of speculation. There are important considerations involv- 
cially, the United States,—if iy See live until the meeting of | ed in the matters suggested—but, though party made no 
Wishes the electoral colleges in December next. And the ma- | discrimination in the heat of an electioneering campaign, 
mount jority for both will be large and decided, and must be | we think that the people, notwithstanding they haye deter- 
hese respected as ‘‘the will of the people.” mined that the present bank shall be put down, will hardly 
refrain wo t questions would seem to be settled by this | be willing to put up another, for the sole benefit of a 
ings of election: the right of congress to appropriate money for | new set of adventurers, or persons seeking their own 
aly re- internal improvements is generally denied—and the un-|aggrandisement, at the public expense. We have no 
Vents, constitutionality and inexpediency of a bank of the Unit- | idea that the president, in his veto, had such an event 
on ed States, whether on the plan of the present bank, or on | in prospect—but surely believe that many influential 
tube the recently proposed modification of its charter, affirm- | individuals have calculated the destruction of the pre- 
€ the 'ed. On these points president Jackson freely exercised | sent bank with the direct view of spevaltns in anew 
| of the the objectionable and repulsive power of the veto, and | establishment, and of obtaining money, and distinetion, 
r extra cast himself upon the support of the people against the | and power, for themselves. 
hough acts of both houses of congress. The principles of the| ‘ve were opposed to the bank, and became friendly 
ibiliee » vetoes are fully maintained,—and internal improvements | to ::, and for what we thought the best of reasons—in 
mittee are to be, (except in some nicely defined cases), totally | the good management of its concerns. Who has not 
by the stopped,—so far as they depend upon appropriations of | known persons to whom Charity, itself, would have re- 
remain money of the United States; and the present dank must | fused the loan of six cents, under the plea that it should 
r feel. be “wound-up,” at the expiration of the period of its|be laid out even in bread—who, being reformed, are 
her ez- | charter. trust-worthy for thousands of dollars? And will Cha- 
9 With respect to these leading measures of policy, we | rity, nay stern Justice, apply the words which were 
ned in intend to ‘‘practice on the maxims which we have recom- | fitted to the condition of a miserable being prostrate in 
mpests mended to others,” under like circumstances,—and sub- | a gutter and wallowing in the mud—to the same man, 
is this mit to the public will, as expressed by the voice of the | who, perhaps, has become the pride of the senate, the 
nh con- majority, constitutionally proclaimed—and, while yet | glory of the bar, the example in the pulpit—the kind 
: ten maintaining our private Opinions concerning them, we | husband and father, the useful and honored eitizen?— 
ined - s shall yield a strict obedience to the legal decisions which | And further, certain popular objections which were valid 
have been thus made, and retire from the part which we | against the o/d bank of the United States, had no ap- 
tlre to have taken in the discussion of these subjects—until the | plicability to the present institution. We shall speak 
1ean to effeets of such decisions shall become manifest, and =x- | more particularly of these things, and bring up others to 
t deve- PERIENCE lead us all into a better understanding of the | recollection, that the future operations of speculators 
Y» “We necessity and propriety of either, or both. Issue has been | may not involve us in new difficulties—hardly less se- 
h to be joined upon them—and it becomes the minority to mode- | vere, perhaps, than have been apprehended because of the 
of the rate its action in favor of them, the right being reserved | winding-up of the bank. The bank, as such, has no 
embly. to renew the argument under new prospects of better| claims for a renewal of its charter—but its well-ma- 
ir witli success—on which every individual must decide for him- | vaged concerns, and full accomplishment of the great 
vation self; each being free to express and enforce his opinions, | purposes for which it was instituted, plead powerfully in 
nd the having a due regard for the opinions of others. A little | its behalf. ‘The people, in general, can have no inte- 
| hile—less than two years, perhaps, will qualify us all | rest in its interior operations—it is of no importance to 
e, That 0 pronounce a better judgment on these things than we | them what party, or persons, hold the stock. All that 
union ¢ now capable of forming. ‘The value even of health | they want isa sound and equalized currency, to be easily 
n with § not ascertained, until the loss of itis suffered. ‘‘See- | and safely transferred to or from the most distant places, 
“yor ng Is believing, but feeling has no fellow.” and security that the bank will not use its power to the 
legisla. raj the past and present condition of the bank | public detriment—which latter, we humbly think, would 
espect- of the United States, and as it would Aave deen under the | have been accomplished under the law which the presi- 
man. ew charter, — not the bill been vetoed by the presi- | dent rejected. ; 
lopted, ent), we shall have some remarks to offer by way of me-| One great branch of the national policy yet remains 
horandum, and in explanation of certain important facts | fairly ‘‘debateable,” and we shall stand by it faithfully— 
hich have been altogether lost sight of in the whirl of | we mean the protecting system; on which we intend, next 
). party contentions: and, in these remarks, we may give | week, to offer certain views, which, we hope, may have 
37:95 one reasons why anew bank of the United States should | some effect on the friends of that system, and prevent oliti- 
a6 37} hot be established, unless the disgusting transactions | ca/ feelings from operating against it—which all will bear 
a 6 00 hich attended the getting-up of the present institution | testimony that we have constantly endeavored to do. We 
a” an be effectually prevented—and such disgraceful occur- | regard the principle, itself, as in imminent danger—and 
al 2% hees as recently took place ina neighboring city, be believe that, with its-abandonment, the most wide and 
al 4 voided—beeause of a reckless and foul spirit of monopo- | desolating ruin will prevail which ever happened in the 
yand speculation; for, it should be observed, that a new | United States—of which the distresses of 1820-1 were 
. bank of the United States seems already to be freely and | only the types! 
a 1 62 xultingly contemplated! We are of opinion that the 
a pit Of speculation, lust for money, and love of power, freThe presidential election being over, we shall, ne- 
a: 50 © Just the same now as they were when this bank was | vertheless, record many matters pertaining to it, and so 
a} chartered—and have no idea of passing through | preserve the ‘body and the spirit of the times.” Among 
. 2 “1 Scenes as were witnessed in the early years of its | the articles now offered isa letter from gen. McKean, 
a xistence—such embarrassments of business in general—|(who is seeretary of state in Pennsylvania, and at the 
a 5 50 ch bolsterings of individuals, and such public injury | head of -the electoral ticket just chosen), concerning the 
a5 z ow said individuals might realize princely fortunes. | developement of what he calls a ‘‘deep laid plot” to 
7 : 50 he bank as it has been, [and is,| sinee the period of its obtain the vote of that state for Mr. V an Buren, as vice 
s above Ns a (when Mr. Cheves was called to the presi- | president of the United States—of whieh, and of whom, 
| cy), ‘sno more like what it was, than *‘Philip, sober,”’| he speaks with great severity. The electoral ticket of 
| 48 like **Phj]j , drunk:” and the bank, as it was pro-/that state was pledged against Mr. Van Buren—and 
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whatever may have been the extent of the ‘‘political move- 
‘ment” referred to by general McKean, will now, proba- 
bly, be given to Mr. Wilkins—not being necessary to 
secure the election of Mr. Van Burn. In the early 
start of this subject, and in other proceedings, many 
will believe that a new organization of parties is about to 
be commenced, with a view toa succession to the pre- 
sidency in 1837!!! This is looking pretty far-a-head, 
and, in our humble opinion, the best interests of the coun- 
will suffer from any such early agitation of the sub- 
ject. Let the people have time to get ‘‘eool”’—to look 
calmly upon the support or opposition which they have 
just given, and review the principles which they have 
sanctioned or condemned, by their suffrages, and they 
will be better enabled to regard the future, assisted by 
fresh developements of the character of persons and ope- 
ration of things. And besides, it does not seem right to 
denounce, in advance—unless with respect to rules of 
conduct openly proclaimed. 


firgWe give two interesting articles—on the present 
state of Jreland and Poland. ‘The condition of society 
in both is unhappy, indeed. 

THE cHotera. Until too late to supply the omission, 
it was unobserved that our usual notices of the progress 
of this disease had not been placed in type. It may be 
briefly remarked, that Wew York; Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore are quite healthy—that the cholera has ceased as 
an epidemic at Cincinnati, and was abating rapidly at 
Jouisville and St. Louis, at which latter place it had been 
very severe. JVew Orleans was very sickly—both yellow 
fever and cholera prevailing—the latter chiefly among 
the colored population. ‘The interments, October 28, 
(one day) are reported at 192!!! 

Charleston. ‘he brig Amelia, of New York, on her 
way to New Orleans, with 108 persons on board, mecha- 
nies and laborers, was stranded on Folly Island, on the 
30th ult. -A short time after leaving New York, the cho- 
lera appeared on board the brig, and 20 deaths oceurred 
atsea. Every attention and relief was given to them by 
Mr. Milne, the owner of Folly Island, and aid sent from 
Charleston, the deputy port physician attending, aud he 
was followed by two other medical gentlemen. ‘The di- 
sease spread upon the island, and a considerable number 
of persons were attacked. The intendant of Charleston 
had posted a guard on the island, to prevent all inter- 
course with the main land, unless by his written permis- 
sion. Liberal means, however, were furnished for the 
relief of the sick. 

A seaman died in Charleston on the 4th inst. of the 
cholera. It is stated by the board of health that he had 
visited the Amelia, and mixed with the passengers and 
crew ashore—that he was extremely intemperate, and 
had slept in wet clothes, &e. ‘The board express an opi- 
nion that the disease was contracted on board the Amelia 
—and hence believe that it has a contagious character. 
Several cases had happened among the colored people of 
Folly Island. 

We have an address of 7. L. Pinckney, esq. intendant 
of Charleston, on this subject. He states that several 
wreckers had died of the cholera—and that eight sick 

rsons were in the hospital, on the island. The city 
council, “fully sensible of the responsibility ineurred,” had 
ordered that the wreck of the Amelia should be destroy- 
ed by fire, and directed the intendant to carry the order 
into execution—and the vessel was destroyed accordingly 
on the 7th inst. It appears, however, that only one case 
had yet happened in the city—in the person of the sea- 
man alluded to in the preceding paragraph, and that 
very active measures had been taken to prevent or check 
the progress of the disease. 





Crantes Carrow, or Carro.iton, the last survivor 


of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, has de- 
rted. He died on Wetinesday last, the 14th inst. at 


about 4 o’clock, A. M. as though he was going to sleep 
—his strength having gradually decreased until exhaust- 
ed, and life was extinguished, as it were, without an ef- 


fort of nature to sustain it. He was born on the 20th 
Sept. 1737, at Annapolis, and consequently in the 96th 
ear of his age. He was descended from an Irish fami- 


and Mary, 
London. 
volution. In June 1776, he returned to 
a 
Oo 
on the 2nd of August that he signed Tur Dic 


which yet remained on the clerk’s table, 


against the king of Great Britain and in favor of the 
States! 


trusts. But we shall not now go into a sketch of his life 


7 P % en 
was educated in France, and studied law ;, 


He took an early part in the law in 


aaneee of the re. 
political mission to Canada, and was ey _ 
congress—taking his seat on the 18th July, but it was 


4 LARATION, 
in testimony 
U. 


He afterwards filled many important public 


character or services—such a sketch will 
an abler hand, and we shall record it. 
On a notice of his death, Baltimore county court in 
mediately adjourned—the flags of the shipping, and o, 
the public buildings, were hoisted at half-mast, and other 
testimonies of respect spontaneously paid to the memo, 
of the deceased. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE CITY COUNCIL, 
On becoming acquainted with the death of Mr. Gy. 
ROLL, the mayor immediately issued notices for a mec. 
ng of the city council. That body accordingly met op, 
ednesday afternoon, in their chambers in the City 
Hall; and after being organized received the followiny 
message from the mayor: 8 
Mayor's office, Baltimore, Nov. 14th, 1839. 
Gentlemen of the first and 

second branches of the city council: 

The melancholy duty devolves on me of communicat. 
ing to you the death of the venerable Charles Carrol] of 
Carrollton, the last surviving signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, who closed his eventful life at four o'clock 
this morning. 

Upon the reception of the above intelligence, T deem. 
ed it my duty immediately to convene the council for the 
purpose of enabling them to adopt such measures in re}s- 
tion to this mournful event, as they in their wisdom may 
think proper. Respectfully submitted, 

Jesse Hunt, Mayor. 

‘The message was referred, as usual, to a joint com- 
mittee of the two branches of the city council, who made 
the following report: 

‘The joint committee to whom was referred the mayor's 
message announcing the melancholy tidings of the death 
of the late survivor of the signers of the Declaration of 
American Independence, feeling deeply sensible of the 
loss thus sustained by our community and the country at 
large, and most sinecrely sympathising with the feelings 
of the family of the deceased patriot and their immediate 
friends, report, as preparatory to’the final arrangements 
of the honors of the occasion, the following resolutions: 

Resolved by the mayor and city council of Baltimore, 
That the president of the United States and the heads of 
the departments be, and they are hereby invited to join 
this corporation and the citizens of Baltimore in paying 
the last melancholy honors to the deceased patriot 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 

Resolved further, That acommittee of three from the 
first branch and two from the seeond branch be appoint- 
ed to convey this invitation to the above named officers 
of the general government. 

Resolved by the mayor and city council of Baltimore, 
That his excellency the governor of this state and the ex- 
ecutive council be, and they are hereby invited to attend 
the funeral of the lamented patriot Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton. 

Resolved, That acommittee of two from the first branch 
and one from the second be appointed to earry this res 
lution into effect. 

The preceding resolutions being adopted, joint com- 
mittees were appointed to carry them into effect. 

The ‘*American” of Thareday last said— 

We learn that the funeral of Mr. Carroll will take 
place on Saturday. The procession with his remains 
will leave the house of Mr. Caton, on Saturday morn'ng; 
and proceed to the Cathedral, where the customary reli- 
gious services of the church, of which he was so exe” 
plary a member, will take place. At the conclusion ° 
these, the body will be taken, in procession, to the Ohio 
rail road depot, to be transported to Ellicott’s Mills, and 
thence to Dougharagen manor, where it will be interreé 


be written by 



























y which emigrated to America in the reign of William 


Woot. Weare glad to learn that wool maintains 4 
fair price at Boston. Prime Saxony fleeces are W° 
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oo a ahcinteeinm cena 
a5 cents per Ib. Am. full blooded 50@)55; 4 blood- 

Or OM: common ; all washed, of course. 

pa lambs 25@ 52; Smyrna 18@24; Spanish best 

60@80; Portuguese 45@,65; Buenos Ayres 10@12. 


New wanuractures. A new article of commerce, name- 

jv, East India flour, is coming page I into use, for 
the making of size and starch; it is chiefly imported by 
the Calcutta flour mills company, and is found to answer 
petter than American flour, which has hitherto been con- 
sidered the best for this purpose. The manufacture of 
soda from common salt, for the purposes of bleaching 
and making soap, is now carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent in Liverpool; and this article is likely to compete 
with, if not to supersede, pot and pearl ashes, for the above 
mentioned purposes, as it can be sold for about £2 a 
ton; whilst ashes of equal strength cost £28 or £29 a ton. 
This new manufacture will be beneficial to England, 
though injurious to the Canadas, whence we now obtain 
so large a quantity of ashes. { T'ait’s Edinburgh Mag. 

{g-The preceding states a fact of much interest to the 

in growers of the United States. Except in years of 
scareity, a large part of our exports of flour to England 
was for the purpose of making size, or paste, and starch 
—and sour te had a fair market in that country when 
sweet could not be sold at all, because of the prohibitory 
duty upon it—the first, as a raw material, being mode- 
rately taxed. 

The amount of the consumption of flour for these pur- 
poses may be partially spprtiedted from the fact—that 
the cotton manufacture of the United States, only, re- 
quires 2,070,000 lbs. of stareh and 18,500 bbls. of flour— 
together equal to about 30,000 bbls. of flour. Perhaps 
from 80 to 100,000 barrels of flour are used in the United 
States for sizing and in paste and starch: or an amount 
equal to the whole export to the British West Indies in 
the last year, about the ‘‘loss” of which trade a great deal 
would be said. 





Erections. We shall, at present, because of the im- 
perfection of the returns, only give a rapid summary 
notice of the results of the elections of electors of pre- 
sident and vice president in the several states—so far 
as they are known: intending carefully to record the 
votes by counties, as received when complete, for the 
sake of comparison and reference; and add explanatory 
remarks in certain cases. We have an idea of making 
two or three tables, (when all the returns shall be in), to 
present summary views of the votes and results of the 
three last elections of president, including that which is 
now about to take place—which will be very convenient 
for common use in the settlement of many questions aris- 
ing between individuals, &e. 


A very large majority of the electors chosen are pledg- 
elec- 


ed to support the re-election of gen. Jackson, anc 
tion of Mr. Van Buren. We shall give a little table, 
after brief passing notices of the several states. 


Maine—for the Jackson and Van Buren ticket—about 


4,000 majority. 


we ampshire—the same, with a majority of about 
,000. 


Massachusetts—returns not yet received. 

Rhode Island—the same. 

Vermont—the same. 

Connecticut—majority for the Clay ticket—7 or 8,000. 
_WNew York—majority for the Jackson and Van Buren 
ticket about 10,000—for Mr. Marcy, for governor, 8 or 
9,000. Of the 40 members elect of the next congress, 
$2 are probably administration and 8 anti. It is stated 
that the senate of New York will consist of 26 Jackson, and 
6 anti4 members; and the house of assembly of about 100 
Jacks¥a and 28 anti. 

New Jersey—In this state, (and as it would seem to 
the surprise of both parties), the Jackson and Van Buren 
ticket has succeeded by a majority variously stated from 
about 300 to 700: and it appears that 3 Jackson and 3 anti- 
Jackson members of congress have been elected, as we 


Pennsylvania—the Jackson and Wilkins ticket has a 
majority of nearly 25,000—rather less, probably, than 
above that number. The exact vote is not yet ascertained. 

Delaware. The Jackson ticket for governor has sue- 


179 








representative to congress, have been chosen. The vote 


on the part of the friends of the latter was short. ~ 
Maryland—three Jackson and Van Buren electors have 
been chosen in Baltimore city and county, 4 Clay and 
Sergeant in the remaining # of the Western Shore, 
Harford county excepted. The Eastern Shore distriet, 
which elects 3 electors, not fully heard from—but it is 
supposed that the Clay ticket has been earried. 
Virginia—the Jackson ticket, but “unpledged” as to 
the vice presidency, has been elected bya large majority. 
‘The returns so far as received are 21,607 for Jackson, 
8,059 for Clay, and 61 for Jackson and Barbour. The 
same countics in 1828, gave Jackson 18,774, and Adams 
8,381. 
North Carolina—The partial returns render it certain 
that the Jackson and Van Buren ticket has been elected 
by a large majority. 
South Carolina—has not yet appointed electors. 
Georgia. ‘The ‘*Troup” electoral ticket, for Jackson 
and Van Buren, has, doubtless, prevailed. 
Kentucky. The returns are yet imeomplete—but they 
seem to warrant a belief that the Clay ticket has sueceed- 
ed by a majority of from 4 to 6,000. 
Ohio. ‘The returns are not complete—but it is mani- 
fest that the Jackson and Van Buren ticket has been elect- 
ed by a majority of about 5,000. 
Indiana. The return of votes so far renders it proba- 
ble that the Clay ticket has been elected. 
From Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana and Alabama we have no particular information. 


5 . ! 
STATES. . $ 3 a z 
S94 § : = 
be 5 a 77) a 
Maine - - - - - - = = 10 10 10 — ~« 
New Hampshire - - - - 7 7 — —_ 
Massachusetts - - - - - 14 
Rhode fsland- - - - - - 4 
Connecticut - - - - - - 8 —_ _ 8 < 
Vermont - - - -+-+<-+<e-+ 7 
New York - - - - - - 42 42 42 ~s = 
New Jersey - - - - - - 8 8 8 ~ oie 
Pennsylvania - - - - - 30 30 * — ag 
Delaware - - - - - - - 3 3 
Maryland - - - - - - - 1 3 3 7 a 
Virginia - - - - - - - % 23 23 — — 
North Carolina - - - - = 15 15 15 — ses 
South Carolina - - - - - Ill 
Georgia - - - - - - = il il ir — —- 
Kentucky - - - - - - - 15 
Ohio = = -'-+ = « - = @ji 91 Q1 — 
Tennessee - - - + - = 15 
Alabama - - - - «© «© = @ 
Mississippi - - - - - - 4 
Louisiana- - - - - -- 5&5 
Indiana - - - - - « 9 
MeOM<~ - ss es sc ce cs F 
Missouri - - - a. 
288 -170 140 18 


It is ascertained then beyond a doubt that gen. Jackson 
will be re-elected by a very large majority of the electo- 
ral votes, and Mr. Van Buren be surely chosen vice pre- 
sident, without the vote of Pennsylvania; for what was 
called the ‘‘unpledged ticket” in Virginia (as to the vice 
presidency) will certainly go for him. 





Bank stocx. 620 shares of the stock of the bank of 
the United States were sold at New York on the 2nd inst. 
(the day of the Pennsylvania election of electors) for 
1204: but since the roti of that election was known, the 
price has fallen to 1144 a 115. 

Vermont. A resolution has passed the legislature, 
permanently locating the state house at Montpelier, and 
appropriating $40,000 for the erection of anew one. The 
inhabitants of Montpelier are to give $20,000, making 
$60,000 in the whole; which, it is expected, will build a 
“pretty decent” state-house. 


—_—e_ 


Party NamMES. We have several times expressed a 
strong objection to the designation of parties by the 
names of individuals, instead of the old fashioned manner 
of describing them by measures. ‘‘Names are but bub- 








ceeded by a small majority, but the Clay electors, and 


*Pledged to vote for Mr. Wilkins. 
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bles,” said gen, Jackson in his letter to president Mon- 
roe, and so they are. The names of parties in Georgia 
are understood by no one, we believe, out of the state— 
they are the T'roup and Clark parties. The gentleman 
who gave his name to the latter party has, for sometime, 
resided in Florida, as an agent of the United States, in 
charge of one of the live oak plantations—and we have 
just heard of his decease. Will the party continue to 
call itself after him? ‘There was a ‘*lroup” electoral 
ticket, and a “‘Clark” electoral ticket to be voted for in 
Georgia on the 5th inst. The latter, we believe, is not 
friendly to Mr. Van Buren; but the former was expected 
to be chosen. 





New York. A great fire took place in Hammond 
near Hudson street, in the night of the 6th, by which the 
weaving shops of Mr. Moses Speer, and 8 or 9 other 
buildings were destroyed. By this calamity more than 
two hundred persons have been thrown out of employ- 
ment. 





‘THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE EriscoraL Cuurcu 
or THE Unirep Srates was lately in session at New 
York, and matters of much importance were considered 
and disposed of. ‘There was a long and learned debate 
whether a bishop could resign his diocess—occasioned 
by the resignation of bishop Chase, of Ohio, and his 
removal out of the state. It appears that the main ques- 
tion was not determined—though rather settled that the 
resignation of a bishop is not valid; but, by the removal 
of bishop Chase out of the state, and the abandonment 
of his see, a vacancy was declared to exist; and, in conse- 
quence of this resolution, the following bishops were con- 
secrated in St. Paul’s church: 

Rt. rev. John H. Hopkins, D. D. bishop of Vermont. 

Rt. rev. Benjamin B. Smith, D. D. bishop of Ken- 
tucky. 

Rt. rev. Charles P. Mellvaine, D. D. bishop of Ohio. 

Rt. rev. George W. Doane, bishop of New Jersey. 

There were present nine bishops, who united in the 
imposition of hands—the venerabie bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. William White, presided. At the close of 
the convention there were present thirteen bishops—the 
like of which never happened before in the United States. 





Tar orera. The people of New York are so much 
pleased with the Italian ¢roupe, that they have resolved to 
establish a regular opera house, under the title of ‘The 
Italian Opera Association,” with a capital of $100,000, 





New Jersey. On Thursday, the Ist inst. the follow- 
ing resolution was passed in the house of assembly, of 
New Jersey, after considerable discussion, by a vote of 
thirty-one to fourteen. 

Whereas the people of the state of New Jersey feel a 
deep interest in all things affecting the welfare of their 
common country, and particularly in every measure 
having relation to the judiciary, the tariff system, inter- 
nal improvements, and the currency of the country— 
the maintenance of each, in all their inviolability, is 
deemed essential to the prosperity of these United 
States—Therefore 
Be it resolved by the council and general assembly o 

the state of New Jersey, That our senators be instructed, 
and our representatives in congress be requested, to use 
their best endeavors to maintain the present judiciary 
system of United States inviolate, to give adequate pro- 
tection to American industry; to foster and uphold inter- 
nal improvements; and to vote for and advocate the 
renewal of the charter of the bank of the United States, 
with such modifications as may be deemed necessary. 

Ayes, Messrs. Allen, Baldwin, Beach, Biddle, Bow- 
ers, Britton, Dickey, Disborough, Gill, Hunt, Jackson, 
speaker, Johnson, Lanning, Lawrence, B. Lippincott, E. 
Lippincott, Martin, Miller, Mulford, Mundy, Nelson, 
Randolph, Shaw, Shreeve, Smith, Vail, Van Dyke, Van 
Wickle, Wilkins, Westcott, Wright—31. 

Noes, Messrs. Barton, Blair, Brees, Clifford, Corne- 
lison, Demarest, Greer, Hardenberg, Hopper, Hamilton, 
Marshall, Steward, Valentine, Young—14. 





Orrvenation! The officers of the 4th brigade in 
Charleston, who supported col. Walter against governor 
Hamilton, in the late election for brigadier general, have 
had a meeting, in which they determined not to vote at 
the new election which has been ordered. They resoly- 
ed further, that the governor is not eligible; that col. 
Walter is entitled to bis commission under the late elee- 
tion; and that they will ‘‘retain” their own commissions 
and ‘*perform” the duties. 





Vineimnia. Mr. Tazewell has resigned his seat in the 
senate, and Mr. T'yler’s period of service expires on the 
4th of March next: so there will be two senators to elect 
at the ensuing session of the legislature of Virginia. 





Tennesser. The ‘Clarksville Journal” of the 27th 
ult. says—An intelligent gentleman who is himself an 
iron-master, has stated to us, that the expenses for negro 
hire, clothing and provisions for the iron establishments 
in three counties, namely: Dickson, Montgomery and 
Stewart, amount annually to between eighty and one 
hundred thousand dollars. ‘The money hme ge is re- 
ceived by our farmers and merchants. These facts speak 
volumes in favor of the accursed tariff, so called by its 
opponents, 

-_-- 

RETURN OF THE TROOPS. Norfolk, Nov. 7. The re- 
mains of the six companies of the U. 8. artillery which 
left Fortress Monroe in June last, to oppose the hostile 
Indians, under Black Hawk, arrived here this morning 
in the steamboat Potomac, captain Hubball, from Rich- 
mond; as now organized, they comprise four companies, 
commanded by 

Captain John Monroe, of the 4th artillery. 


“ Lyons, 3d do. 
6¢ Frazer, 3d do. 
6¢ Galt, Ath = do. 


Lieutenants Burke, Pickell, Wilson, Thornton, Col- 
lins, Johnson, Prentiss, Rose. 

The sufferings of the troops by the cholera while on 
their way to the seene of Indian hostility need not be re- 
capitulated; suffice it to say, that of all that gallant band 
which went forth to the war, only 180 have returned— 
their numbers having been reduced by the pestilence, 
tenfold more terrible than the sword of the enemy. 

On their return the troops left Rock Island on the 25th 
of September, took the route of the Mississippi, the Ohio 
and the Kanawha, as far as Charlestown, and thence via 
Lewisburg, Staunton and Charlottesville, to Richmond, 
where they arrived on the evening of the Sth inst. all in 
good health. 

Meniricencr. The lamented judge JWVorkman, of 
New Orleans, who was drowned about the middle of last 
month, by the upsetting of a boat, has left by will, as we 
learn from the New Orleans papers, ten thousand dollars 
for the American Colonization society, ten thousand dol- 
lars for another society, the name of which is not men- 
tioned, and the residue of his estate, after deducting 
some private legacies, for the Hibernian society of New 
Orleans. The judge had no relations either in the as- 
cending or descending line. [MV ¥. Jour. of Com. 





Commence or New York. During the month of Oc- 
tober, there arrived at this port 657 vessels, viz: 61 ships, 
5 barques, 100 brigs and 392 schooners. ‘The number of 
American, (packets not ineluded), that arrived from 
Great Britain or her colonies is 15. ‘The number of 
British vessels that arrived in the same period is 29; 
other foreign vessels enumerated are two from France, 2 
from Sweden and 4 from Germany. Importatioy.1,785 
steerage passengers, Germans 198, French 618, Poglish 
and Irish 969. [| Daily Ado. 





West Inpta TRADE. The Danville (N. C.) Reporter 
of Nov. 3, inserts a letter from WVorfolk, containing the 
following paragraph: 


returned, and our town again begins to look cheerful and 
busy. Our harbor, too, looks unusually lively, there 
being seven or eight English and French square rigged 
vessels here waiting for cargoes of lumber and provi- 
| Sions.”? 

















‘**The cholera is ‘clean gone;’ ‘the refugees’ have all 
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Winp. Winds have been measured, and their velocity 
calculated. The following is Mr. John Smeaton’s table 
of the rate which wind travels:— 


Wind Milesin an hour. Feet in a sec. 
Hardly perceptible, 1 1,47 
Just perceptible, 2 2,98 

3 4,40 
Gentle, pleasant, + 5,87 
5 7,35 
Pleasant brisk gale, 10 14,67 
15 22,00 
Very brisk, 20 29,34 
25 36,67 
High winds, 30 44,01 
ee ABS 51,34 
Very high, 40 58,68 
AS 66,01 
Storm, tempest, 50 73,35 
Great storm, 60 88,02 
Hurricane, 80 117,36 

———that tears up trees, 
destroys buitdings, £100 146,70 

ke. Ke. 





Gas. Explosion at Masonic Hall. Soon after the or- 
ganization of the anti-Jackson meeting at Masonic Hall 
last evening, a report was heard overhead resembling the 
discharge of a six-pounder, and immediately a considera- 
Lle portion of the ceiling, together with the eentral chan- 
delier, was precipitated upon the heads of the assembly. 
‘The crowd rushed in a panic to the door, to the stairway, 
aud into the street. Some said the house was on fire, and 
declared that the roof was blown off. ‘he few who had 
remained in the hall, or returned to it, busied themselves 
for some time with conjectures as to the cause of the ex- 
plosion; and the general opinion seemed to be, that it 
was caused by a torpedo or bomb, placed for some diabo- 
lical purpose in the upper rooms. At length one pro- 
posed a search, and a few others followed him, notwith- 
standing the suggestion that perhaps other torpedos would 
presently explode. 

After diligent search, the mystery was explained. It 
appears that a black servant was sent to the room, over 
the central part of the hall, to light it up. He opened 
the closet containing the gas pipe, to let off some gas. A 
quantity of gas had, it seems, eseaped from the pipe and 
was confined in the closet. ‘The gas was instantly ignited 
from the flame of the candle held by the servant, and 
exploded, knocking him over, tearing to pieces the closet 
door, and breaking through the ceiling beneath, as before 
deseribed. 

Thus far the Journal of Commerce. Other papers 
state that two individuals were injured by the falling 
plaster, &e. but not seriously. 

-_———+ 

Da. Spurzurim, the famous lecturer on phrenology, 

and author of several works on anatomy and physiology, 
Kc. died at Boston on the 10th inst. He was born near 
Treves, in Germany, in 1776, and pursued his medical 
studies at Vienna, and was a man of great learning and 
very agreeable manners—esteemed as a lover of science 
and respeeted for his worth as a man—and his death is 
much regretted. ' 
_ The Boston Atlas says—In stature he was about six 
feet high, of a large frame and muscular. His counte- 
nauce was open and generous; and honesty and benevo- 
lence were certainly diseoverable in his face. He has 
been married, but we have not been informed whether 
his wife is living or not. A sister, the only relative of 
whom mention has been made, now resides'‘at Paris. 

Dr. Spurzheim’s head is one of the finest that could 
possibly be selected to sustain the doctrine to which he 
devoted his whole life. The body was removed yester- 
day to the medical college, where the post mortem ex- 
amination will be made before the faculty of this city. 
Casts, we understand, will be made of the cranium, face 
and brain;—and afterwards the body will be embalmed, 
and deposited at Mount Auburn, to be given to his 
friends in Europe, should they request its removal. 

——— 

SiLk. Dedham, Mass. Sept. 14. Our goodly town of 
Dedham, long and justly celebrated for the manufacture 
of itch-ointment and other nostrums, bids fair to take 





the lead of all other towns in the country in the manu- 
facture of a much more noble and important article—that 
of silk. Through the untiring perseverance of our towns- 
man, Jonathan H. Cobb, esq. this hitherto neglected 
branch of industry has been brought to a degree of per- 
fection which does honor not only to the manufacturer 
and to the town, but to the state. Mr. C. has several 
thousand mulberry trees, but the quantity of silk he 
«rows is very inconsiderable, in comparison with what he 
manufactures. His spinning machinery, propelled by 
water power, is capable of preparing annually one thou- 
sand pounds of silk for the loom. The three Messrs. 
Golden and Mr. Hardy, now in Mr. Cobb’s employ, are 
from England, and have had much experience in the silk 
business. ‘here are a number of looms in operation in 
this town, and several in the neighboring towns; these 
are worked by hand, and in most imstances by persons in 
their own abodes, 

Fare TRADE—Britisu No Tions or. From the ‘“Unit- 
ed Kingdom,” a London paper. It is almost wasting 
time to diseuss the free trade system in the present state 
of public affairs, when the parliament is in a state of 
transition, and our honorable senators are gone grouse- 
shooting. We trust, however, that one of the first inqui- 
ries instituted by the new parliament will be upon this 
question. No body of men were ever so seriously injur- 
ed as the silk weavers, silk throwsters, and glove manu- 
facturers, have been by the principles of Peel, and the 
measures of Huskisson.. ‘The advoeates of the system 
seem to have had nothing so much in view as the encou- 
ragement of foreign dresses, in conformity with the vi- 
tiated tastes of certain idle, heartless, and fashionable fe- 
males. For this the the poor weaver was grieyousl 
wronged, and thousands of helpless families in Spitalfields 
reduced to misery in order that lady Jane might wear 
French silks, and lady Caroline French shoes of the same 
material. ‘To call this ‘‘free trade” was a gross imposi- 
tion, besides being a profanation of the English language. 
l'ree trade is a desirable thing; but, before we beggared 
the silk-weaver, and made him a competitor with the 
weaver at Ivons, we should have given him the means of 
competition. We should have begun with a free trade in 
corn—made the quartern Joaf as cheap here as it is in 
France—our beer as cheap as French beverage, and other 
things in proportion. Before our weavers were called 
upon to compete with French weavers, we should have 
taken care that they were taxed only in the same degree. 
We should have begun with untaxing tea and coffee, su- 
var and tobacco, coals, candles, soap, salt, and all the 
necessarics and cordials of life, Instead of doing this, 
we encouraged the untaxed foreigner at the expense of 
our own enormously taxed and over taxed mechanic and 
artisan. ‘The whole system has been one of robbery and 
plunder, and has ended in ruin, destitution and pauper 
ism. : 

‘g-"There is a good deal of point in the preeeding re- 
marks. WHEN Great Britain shall open a free trade 
in corn, lumber, fish and oil, tobacco, rice, distilled sper, 
and fifty minor articles which might be mentioned—we 
shall be willing to “hear an argument” about “free trade”’ 
with United Kingdom. In the ordinary course of things, 
and to speak generally, there is nothing but cotton, and 
silver and gold, which we can send thither in exchange 
for British commodities. ‘The states north and south of 
the Potomae produce neither of these, 

—_——- 

Ewewisu coat. Prices at London, September 1, 18532: 
38 fresh ships were at market to-day. At the close the 
following were the prices per ton— 


Newcastle 17s. 3d. to 22s. Od. $4 88 
Sunderland 20 O 22 O 4 88 
Stockton 15 6 21 6 4 77 


Blyth, Seoteh, Welsh 17 6 21 0 4 66 

‘The arrivals during the present week are not so |] 
as last week, but there has been a supply in the market 
equal to the demand, 

Buenos Ayres. ‘*Premonitory symptoms.” An exe 
tract from a letter from Buenos Ayres, August 25th, pub- 
lished in the Boston Courier, says:—‘*We hear that Mr. 
Baylies intends demanding his passports as soon as the 
Warren arrives from Monte Video. This government ap- 
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pears anxious to insult him in every way possible. Teach- 
ers have been forbid to attend his family, under threat of 
imprisonment; and we heard to-day, that the government 
despatches from Washington, per Geo. Washington, [ar- 


rived 24th] which were landed in the letter bag, have not 
been delivered to him.” 


tO Ot — 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the 6th October, inclusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The choiera, though its virulence. continues to abate, yet lin- 
gers in various parts of the United Kingdom. ‘The deaths 
were from 150 to 200 per day. 

A good many troops were lcaving England for Oporto, to rein- 
force Don Pedro—enlisted by his agents, and openly sent away. 

There is but little news respecting England, and nothing of 
interest. Preparations were making for the approaching elec- 
tions, which are expected to take place in the early part of Ja- 
nuary. From present appearances, there is no doubt but that 
the great majority of the commons’ house will be returned in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the reform bill, which the good peo- 

le suppose is to give them a good and cheap governinent. Ire- 
and is stiJl the scene of bloodshed and violence, to which there 
is little prospect of a termination. O° Connell is said to have is- 
sued a very ardent address, which it was thought would get him 
into difficulty. There was a report that a warrant had issued 
for the arrest of the Catholic bishop Doyle. 

The funeral of sir Walter Scott took place on the 26th Sept. 
when his remains were consigned to the tomb amidst the un- 
jo a regrets of thousands. Cards had been issued to nearly 

persons, almost all of whom attended. 

One o’clock was the hour fixed on for the time of meeting, 
and for about an hour afterwards carriages of different sorts and 
gentlemen on horseback continued te arrive from Edinburgh and 
other parts of the surrounding country. The company having 

taken of refreshments, adjourned to the library, where they 
eard an eloquent and affecting prayer from principal Baird; and 
a little after two o’clock, the melancholy procession began to 
move from Abbotsford to Dryburgh Abbey. As the long funeral 
pompd coy through the villages and hamlets, one universal feel- 
ing of deep sorrow pervaded al! classes. Groups of people were 
assembled at different parts of the road, and on elevated points 
from which a view could be obtained. Most of them were in 
mourning, and many standing uncovered. he streets at Mel- 
rose were lined on both sides with the inhabitants in mourning 
and uncovered. 

The shops of this and other towns were shut, and the sign- 
boards were covered with black. Before the body was commit- 
ted to the earth, the English burial service was read by the rev. 
J. Williams, rector of the Edinburgh academy. A little before 
five in the afternoon, the last office was performed. The spot 
jin which sir Walter Scoit is Jaid is in the north wing of the 
splendid ruin of Dryburgh Abbey, now, alas! containing a 
more splendid ruin than itself. Here is laid the body of lady 
Scott, and also that of his uncle. ‘The situation is secluded, ro- 
mantic, and quite congenial to all the ideas of the deceased. 

Oct. 6—3 per cent. consuls 8&4 1-8 1-4. 

The harvest has been fine, and the price of grain is very mo- 
derate in England. 

The annual aggregate value of the produce of the soil of Great 
Britain, according to the average prices of the last four years, 
is computed at one hundred and sixty millions sterling! 

The duke of York’s debts are not yet settled. The bona fide 
claims against him are ofa large amount—but it is said that the 
jewels of his wife, valued at £150,000 were carried to Windsor. 
and deposited with the late king—and a ‘‘certain lady”’ is spo- 
ken of as having had something to do between the ‘‘royal bro- 
thers,’’ and a concern with these jewels. 

FRANCE. 

The new ministry does not yet seem settled. It was thought 
thet marshal Soult would be at the head of it. Gen. Sebastiani 
had retired from it, and was about to leave France for Italy. 
His departure does not appear to be regretted. 

An association is forming at Paris to defend the press. Its 
objects are—1. To endeavor to obtuin the repeal of all taxes 
which are paid by newspapers. 2. To repeal the laws which 
impede the appearance of journals. 3. To defend the newspa- 

rsattacked. 4. To pay their fines, when fined unjustly. And 

. To support the members of the press who may become pour, 
by pensions and other allowances. 
PORTUGAL. 

Advices from Oporto are to the 30th of September. The 
troops of Don Miguel had made attempts upon Oporto, but were 
repulsed with a loss which is estimated at nearly 2,000 in killed, 
wounded and prisoners, and Don Pedro’s to nearly 509. Among 
the prisoners were a number of friars, who were decorated with 
chains and marched through Oporto. A renewai of the attack 
was expected, but in perfect confidence that it would again fail. 

We have a long detail of the fight. Pedro’s troops appear to 
have behaved well, and Miguel's are said to have “fought like 
devils.”» Miguel’s force is reported to be much distressed for 
necessaries, and that many of his men were deserting to Pedro; 
but the people, in general, seemed very indifferent to the result 
of the contest. They are a poor set, at best, and have no public 
spirit. 

P Resides the successful resistance to the attack of Don Miguel 
on Oporto, the capture of a 26 gun ship bound to Lisbon from 





Goa, with about £30,000 on board in treasure, on the 21st Sep- 
tember, by the constitutional brig T'wenty-third of July, is an- 
nounced, and aleo the dismantling of the fort Aveiro, by a de- 
tachment of Pedro’s troops. 

The «eet of Sartorius had again been seen within a few leagues 
of Oporto, and was supposed to be wending its way towards 
Vigo, off which place Don Miguel’s squadron was said to be on 
the preceding day. But the commander of the latter had re- 
ceived orders not to fight. 


It is reported that Miguel has issued a decree to restore the 
order of the Jesuits in his dominions. 
SPAIN. 
The king is not dead—though he was so ill that he had been 
given up by his physicians. At the last account, it was thought 


that he would get well. Madrid remained tranquil during the 
king’s illness. 


BRAZIL. 

A party to restore the ex-emperor is spoken of at Rio Janeiro, 

The country is generally much disturbed. 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

The affairs between these kingdoms are again said to have 
assumed a pacific aspect! It is not worth while to detail the 
reports. 

GREECE. 

The decree of the national assembly of Greece, confirming 
their choice of prince Otho as sovereign, has been received in 
the form of two addresses, one to the king of Bavaria, and the 
other to his son, which exhibit nothing beyond the formal and 
complimentary. According to every account from Greece, thx 
establishment of his new majesty cannot be too greatly expe- 
dited. 

SWEDEN. 
A famine was raging in the northern parts of this kingdom. 
ITALY. 

The mother of Napoleon is dead. Naples had been disturbed 
by an insurrection—but it was soon put down. 

A private letter from Rome says, that the papal court has giv- 
en orders to all members of the family of Napoleon who had 
met there in consequence of the will of madame Letitia, to de- 
part from that city. It is added that this measure has been 
adopted at the solicitation of the envoys of the great powers, 
except that of England. The latter is said to have expressed 
its objection to incurring the reproach of preventing children 
from closing the eyes of their dying mother. 

Napoleon’s mother. Her will is the subject of conversation 
in all societies at Rome. The following are the most remark- 
able bequests which have transpired: 

“A legacy of 50,000 piastres to the mother of the duke of 
Reichstadt. 

**100,000 piastres to each of her sons and daughters. 

‘*A very considerable legacy fora pious and religious esta- 
blishment at Rome, under the direction of the testamentary 
executors. 

“The Monte de Picte, of Rome, to be the receptacle at the 
time of madame Letitia’s death of her diamonds and other va- 
luable effects, which are valued at jJeast at ten millions of Ro- 
man piastres. 

“A legacy in money or jewels, to the amount of 1,000 sequins, 
at the choice of each of the testamentary executors, 

‘All the remainder of her property, in furniture, income, 
plate, diamonds, jewelléry, pictures, and precious effects of al! 
kinds, is willed to the eldest, or fidei commis, of the possessor 
or tenant, who must be the direct male descendant from Napo- 
leon. If there should be two sons of the same age in this line, 
coming from father to son, both will become tenants or posses 
sors of the majority, which is to remain in the family of Napo- 
leon until the extinction of the descendants of the different 
brothers. 

‘*In case of the entire extinction of the male line of Napoleon, 
(the children of the daughters being excluded), the property, 
valued, all expenses and legacies being deducted, at 15,000,000 
of Roman piastres (about three millions sterling)—will become 
the exclusive property of the capital of Corsica, with the re- 
servation of the legacy of 50,000 piastres for the boys born of 
the female line of Napoleon, 

‘The cardinal Fesch, brother of madame Letitia, the cardinal 
of Rome, and Torlonia, the banker, have been appointed testa- 
mentary executors. 

“The body of madame Letitia is directed to be transported 
from Rome to Ajaccio, where her sons are to erect a monument, 
bearing this inscription-—*To the mother of Napoleon.’ 

‘A legacy of thirty thousand piastres is given to the nationa! 
church of St. Louis of the French, for the perpetual celebra- 
tion, by the diguitaries of the church, of a mass to.de sung 
daily, and a solemn service for the anniversary of the deaths ol 
the emperor Napoleon and madame Letitia. 

‘The day her mortal remains will be taken from Rome to be 
conducted to Ajaccio, donations are to be given to the poor; the 
26 curates of this town are each to have 100 piastres for this 
purpose. Madame Letitia has desired,in her will, her sons, 
and cardinal Fesch, who possesses an immense fortune, and 
the most rare collection of pictures, to make their testamentary 
dispositions in favor of the direct line mentioned in her will, 1 
order that the name of Napoleon may shinc at the head of the!r 
family, and retain the remembrance of their former greatness. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

There is a manifest desire in some, that England should take 

these islands under her “‘protection.”> A. T. Horton James |i 
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made and published a book at London on this subject—he pre- 
fers many complaints against the American missionaries, and 
says that the population has declined from 200,000 to 70,000 
—who are reduced to great distress from the want of food, and 
the tyranny of the missionary enthusiasts. 

TRIPOLI. 

As heretofore stated, the British consul required the payment 
of $180,000 for certain damages. It was not paid, and he struck 
his flag and embarked on board a vessel of war. ‘he bey plead 
poverty—but his sons were very rich. An attempt made by him 
to levy a contribution, produced a formidable insurrection of 10 
or 15,000 men, who proclaimed a new bashaw, Youhamed, son 
of the late eldest son of the bey. 

A battle was fought on the morning of Aug. 27, on the plains 
in front of the city, which lasted from day-liglit till the intense 
heat of the day caused both parties to retire. ‘The new bashaw 
was distinguished during the action for his activity and daring 
courage. The disaffection of the country, and the large rein- 
forcements expected from the interior, render it probable the 
insurgents will be eventually successful. 

These events create great alarm in the city, and Christian and 
Turk are equally emulous of escape on board the shipping, whi- 
ther all who can have repaired with their treasure. ‘The British 
consul general had, with great civility, given an asylum to the 
American consul’s (Mr. McCauley) lady and family, on board 
the brig he had chartered for his own family. They were, by 
last accounts, all safely embarked. 

By still later accounts Sidi Jusef abdicated the throne in fa- 
vor of his son, Sidi Ali, who, in consequence, assumed the su- 
preme authority. The contention is now between Sidi Ali and 
the new bashaw, who is outside the town with a large force, 
and would probably make an immediate assault. 

MISCELLANEOUS SCRAPS. 

Perkins’ plate. It is said that Perkins’ stereotype bank plate 
cannot be counterfeited. A man calling himself George Vezey, 
was apprehended on Saturday on a charge of passing counter- 
feit money. He had passed two $10 bills of the Suffolk bank. 
Mr. Ebenezer Francis, president, and Mr. Matthew 8. Parker, 
cashier of the bank, were called as witnesses. The bills were 
so well executed, and the signatures so closely imitated, that the 
former said he could not have sworn that he had not signed 
them, except that in the year 1828, which date the bills bore, he 
was not president of the institution. Mr. Parker declined testi- 
fying under oath, without reference to his check book. The 
bills were proved to be counterfeit, and Vezey was ordered to 
give surety in the sum of $1,000, in default of which he was 
committed. 

Counterfeit bills of the Franklin bank $5’s stereotype plate, 
are also in circulation. We were shewn one on Saturday, that 
was detected and stopped atthe North bank. It was so well 
execuged that it would have escaped detection by one person in 
five hundred, not used to look vigilantiy for counterfeits. 

{ Boston Transcript. 

Benefits of the gout. Westal being at West’s one day, and 
seeing his sketch of “the angel smiting the Assyrians,” as it 
hung up in the room in which they were sitting, expressed the 
greatest admiration both of the design and execution. West 
replied with much animation, “yes, it is very fine! itis a burst 
of genius; for previously to my making it, { bad been afflicted 
with a violent fit of the gout, which carried off ail the earthly 
particles in my composition, and left me, as it were, all soul; 
for I cannot better describe my convalescent state. At this hap- 
py crisis, I availed myself of nature’s renovated powers, and 
made that drawing.”’ 

Blooded horses. Late sale of Dr. John Minge’s stud, at Fair- 
field, Va. 





Silver plate—from a London paper. We are told that in the 
service of plate of G. W. Taylor, esq. M. P. are ‘‘a shovel, tongs, 
and poker, of solid silver.”?’ And what of that? At Dunham 
Massey. in Cheshire, the seat of the earl of Stanford, the very 
commonest utensils in the house are silver, and this plenitude of 
the precious metal are from a bequest in the will of one of his 
lordship’s ancestors, that some £2,000 or £3,000 per annum 
should be appropriated exclusively to the purchase of articles of 
silver plate. 

Ministerial industry. George Whitfield, during the 20 years of 
his ministry, preached 18,000 sermons. 

Counting of money. It appears from the evidence of Mr. Hot- 
sley Palmer, (before the committee of the British house of com- 
mons, on the bank of England), that the amount of gold which 
can be paid by 25 clerks over the counter, counted by hand, does 
not exceed £25,000 per day, or 2,000 sovereigns each clerk. 
When part of it is paid by putting 25 sovereigns in one scale and 
25 in another, and so on, if they balance, till the amount in each 
seale is 200, six times the sum, or £70,000 can be paid. Thus, 
on the 14th of May, 1832, when a run took place on the bank, 
£ 307,600 was paid to the clamorous claimants for gold. 

Trish snakes. A female snake, with several large eggs in its 
ovarium, was lately killed near Newtonards. Until recently, 
there were no snakes in “‘the isle of saints’’—and as yet they 
are rarities. 


The Scottish thistles. This ancient emblem of Scottish pug- 
nacity, with its motto, nemo me impune lacessit, is represented 
of various species in royal bearings, coins and coats of armor; 
s0 that there is some difficulty in saying which is the genuine 
original thistle. The origin of the national badge itself is thus 
handed down by tradition: —When the Danes invaded Scotland, 
it was deemed unwarlike to attack an enemy in the pitch dark- 
ness of night, instead of a pitehed battle by day; but on one oc- 
casion the invaders resolved to avail themselves of this strata- 
gem; and in order to prevent their tramp from being heard, they 
marehed barefooted. They had thus neared the Scottish force 
unobserved, when a Dane unluckily stepped with his naked foot 
upon a superbly prickly thistle, and instinctively uttered a cry 
of pain, which discovered the assault to the Scots, who ran to 
their arms, and defeated the foe with a terrible slaughter. ‘The 
thistle was immediately adopted as the insignia of Scotland. 

Oaths of the kings of England. Edward the confessor swore, 
“by God’s mother;”? William the conqueror, “by God’s splen- 
dor;”? William Rufus, “by St. Luke’s face;’? Henry I. “by our 
Lord’s death;’? Stephen, “‘by God’s birth;’?? Henry Il. **God’s 
curse light on you and mine;’? John, “by God’s teeth;’? Henry 
if. ‘by God’s head;’? Edward I. “by God’s blood, per sangui- 
nem Dei;?? Richard 11. “by St. Edward;’? Henry VI. “by St. 
Edward,” his common word was ‘‘forsooth;’? Edward IV. ‘‘by 
God’s blessed Jady;”? Richard UT. “by St. Paul;?? Henry VIII. 
“by St. Mary,’’? when angry, “by God;’’ Elizabeth, “by God, or 
God’s death, or God’s wounds;”? James L. swore, but his oath is 
not mentioned. Oliver Cromwell was nota swearer. Charles 
Il. **God’s fish’? a corruption ef Ged’s flesh. 

[ Seatcherd’s History of Morley. 

How to he “saved.’?, When the bishop of Exeter, who preach- 
ed a sermon at St. James’ church last week, gave out his text, 
“What shall I do to be saved?”? A wag in the side gallery called 
out, to the evident diseomfiture of the right rev. prelate, but to 
the no small amusement of a great portion ef the congregation, 
“vote for the reform bill!’? The beadle immediately busted 
towards the place where the sound proceeded, but no further 
notice was taken of the occurrence. [ London paper. 
Fourth of July toast given “Down East.”? “The tree of liber- 
ty—inay its roots go down to the earth’s centre; its lofty summit 
reach the skies; and its spreading branches sivade erection. 


Old Marino Ewe, 23 years old e500 [Such a tree would make an everlasting sight eee Te 
Medley, filley out of the same, injured "490 , Pipe . : = one ai 
A beautiful Mediey horse colt, a ofthe same, 1 yearold 950 me, patagedieto frag vee ore Mees eee 
A colt, filley, dropped this spring, out of the same S70 | hc hes incatinin bette nik beeen, Oe “mig i$ 2 
Ab ’ - hood 5) 450 | mo rats roosting in it, all through the zodiac, among scorpions, 
bay mare, line DIO 1.950 bulls and bears; who would be more terrified than when Phae- 
Eliza Reilly 319 | ton tumbled among them with his daddy’s double tandem. Let 
Fg met 8 peak pg old G50 | HO such tree be planted. [Com. Ad, 


Gen. Brooke, a stallion, 3 years old 1,100 
An Arab stud, out of Merino Ewe, half brother to Gohanna 1,256 
"$7,426 

Batchelors, maids and the church. A late English paper says— 
The march of matrimony has made no progress in the parish 
of Elmsthorpe, which contains only four houses, oceppied by 
thirty-four individuals, the whole of whom are living in a state 


Rothschild’s opinions on trade. In reply to the following query 
by the committee, ‘‘you think the best principle the bank can 
adopt is to issue largely and make the currency abundant?” Mr. 
Rothschild says, ‘‘yes; if that country has money in abundance, 
it will have all the trade from the whole world: and, if you make 
money very scarce, the trade will go to other countries.”’ 


A family of soldiers Mr. John Bronson, of Wolcott, in Con- 
necticut, in his 98th year, and three sons, aged about 69, 72 and 


of single blesseduess! The rectory of this parish is a complete | 75, are all living and in good health. The father was in the 
sinecure, no service having been performed since the year 1798, | French war of 1758-90—and himself and sons were all engaged 
and then only when the rector read himself in! The chureh is | ' the war of the revolution, and are most or all of them entitled 


now a fine picturesque ruin, richly clad with ivy. 


Living—in Paris. A London paper says—Last year the son 


to pensions. 


Marseilles hymn. The ceiebrated song of the patriots and 


of a very great man went over to Paris with a considerable sum | warriors of the French revolution, was composed by M. Joseph 


in his 


pocket. The first thing he did was gravely to ask his | Rouget de l’Isle, while an officer in the engineer corps at Stras- 


banker (an excellent and sensible man) how long £6,000 would | burgh, early in the French revolution, with a view of supplant- 
last him in Paris. The reply was a true and correctone. If} ing the vulgar song then in vogue, relative to the struggle then 


you play, three days; if you don’t, six weeks. 


going on. He composed the song and music in one night. It 


A lawyer’s bill. The following item is from a lawyer’s bill, | was at first called the L’Offrando a la liberte, but subsequently 
supplied by a firm in Red Lion square, London—‘‘For calling | received its present name, because it was first publicly sung by 
on Mr. —-, but unfortunately did not find hin at home, 6s. 84,”’ | the Marseilles confederates in 1792. 


The same unfortunate circumstance occurs five times in as many 


It becaine the national song of the French patriots and war- 





days. 








riors, and was famous through Europe and America. - The time 
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is peculiarly exciting. It was suppressed, of course, under the 

empire and the Bourbons, but the revolution of 1830 called it up 

anew, and it has since become the national song of the French 

iots. The king of the French has bestowed on its composer, 
who was about 70 years old at the time of the last revolution, 
having been born in 1760, a pension of 1,500 francs from the pri- 
vate purse. M. Rouget de |’Isle had been wounded at Quibe- 
ron, and persecuted by the terrorists, from whom he had escap- 
ed by flying into Germany. 

idle. Between eigist and nine ‘hundred Indians, part of 
the Shawnee, Seneca and Ottawa tribes, passed through Van- 
dalia (11.) on the 23d ult. on their way to their new tocation west 
of the Mississippi. A portion of these tribes are to oceupy lands 
north of Missouri, and the remainder lands west of the territory 
of Arkansas. ; 

The Choctaws were also collecting at Memphis, on the Mis- 
sissippi, to pass over and ascend the White River, on the way to 
their location west of the Arkansas: one hundred wagons and 
teams had been provided for their land transportation. 

4 woman died lately at Staele, in the circle of Duisberg in 
Prussia, having attained the age of 150 years, leaving three sons 
aged 82, 76 and 73, and a daughter aged 68, with a host of de- 
seendants. 

ie. Two schooners arrived at New Orleans from Tain- 
pico, with 410,000 dollars specie. 

Honey. A large pine tree was recently cut down in Bradford 
township, Clearfield county, Pennsylvania, which, being open- 
ed, was found to contain eleven gallons of liquid honey and two 
hundred pounds of combs. The tree was 2} feet in diameter, 
and was supposed to have been in possession of the bees for 
more than thirty years. The upper combs were perfectly black 
with age. ' ag 

Delaware Breakwater. In alate heavy gale of wind, the utility 
of this work was fairly tested, though yet far from being com- 
pleted. More than twenty vessels, most of them heavily laden 
with stone, were completely sheltered by it—also a brig and 
some other large vessels. 

Chesapeake and Delaware canal—142 vessels recently passed 
through this canal in six days. 

Coal—5,085 boats, and 176,887 tons of coal have descended 
the Schuylkill, the presentseason, ‘The current supply is about 
8,000 tons a week, up to the 2nd inst. 69,003 tons had descend- 
ed the Lehigh, and arrived at Philadelphia, in the season. 

The Carroll of Hudson. ‘The venerable revolutionary, capt. 
Alexander Coffin, of Hudson, N. Y. recently entered his 93rd 
year—hale and hearty, and daily attending the reading room, 
‘ike. A better citizen, or more worthy gentleman, perhaps, does 
not live. 

1 ® Olt 
HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY. 4 
Adjutant general’s office, Washington, November Sth, 1832. 

ORDER NO. 100. 

The general-in-chief has received from the war department 
the subjoined regulation, which 7 pe ees a 

f the army, and all others interested. 

So se War department, November 2d, 1832. 
‘$1, Hereafter no ardent spirits will be issued to the troops of 

the United States, as a component part of the ration, nor shall 

any commutation in money therefor be paid to them. 

#2, No ardent spirits will be introduced into any fort, camp, 
or garrison of the United States, nor sold by any sutler to the 
troops. Nor will any permit be granted for the purchase of ar- 
dent spirits. ' iota 

“Under the authority vested in the president by the 8th section 
of the act of congress of April lth, 1818, the following changes 
will be made in the ration issucd to the army: 

- $63, As a substitute for the ardent spirits issued previously to 

the adoption of the general regulation of November 30th, 1830, 

and for the commutation in money prescribed thereby, eight 

pounds of sugar and four pounds of coffee will be allowed to 
every one hundred rations. And at those posts where the 

Lroops may prefer it, teu pounds of rice may be issued to every 

one hundred rations, in licu of the cight quarts of beans allow 

ed by the existing regulations. . 
<4, These regulations will not extend to the cases provided 

for by the act of congress of March 2d, 1819, entitled ‘an act to 

regulate the pay of the army when employed on fatigue duty, 
in which no discretionary authority is vested in the president, 
nor to the necessary supplies for the hospital department of the 
army. Lewis Cass.”’ 
R. JONES, adj*t gen’l. 
— OD Beer 

NEW JERSEY. 

‘The following address was delivered by governor Sournarn, in 
the council chamber, on the 29th ult. on taking the oaths ol 
office. : ' + able ; 

About to take upon myself the high responsibilities of the of- 
fice of chief magistrate of New Jersey, ] cannot resist the im- 
pulse, which forces me to the expression of my feelings. 

Having been, heretofore, repeatedly favored by the kindness of 
my fellow citizens—-made the depositary of their rights and en- 
trusted with their interests, this renewed manifestation of their 
confidence, while it has affected my sensibility, has taught me, 
that [ have still higher and stronger obligations to discharge to- 
wards them. ; 

The support which they have, heretofore, given me in the per- 
formance of the services which they have assigned—their for- 
pearance to my errors; their approbation of my efforts to serve 





them, have demanded and received my gratitude;—and I[ have 
but one return to make—an honest effort, faithfully to answer 
the call which they have now made upon me. 

I feel that I shall need the continuance of their kindness, in 
the station [am now to occupy. It is one, which it is known 
that I have not coveted. May I not add—itis one, from which 
I have no hope to escape, unharmed by the conflicts of opinion 
which are waged, in the present times, with such uncompro. 
mising severity. But it is the appointment of those, who, under 
our institutions, alone, have the right to command; and none 
should disobey unless the sacrifice is too severe. 

The duties of this station, in New Jersey, are peculiar. It 
combines the highest executive and judicial functions in the 
same person. The character of those functions is widely vari- 
ant: and in their exercise, there is always imminent danger that 
the incumbent will forget the distinction between the spirit 
which appropriately belongs to each. I feel this hazard—and [ 
will not—ought not, to promise, that I shall, on every occasion, 
be able to avoid the error of blending them in action. My con- 
sciousness of the danger, is the only pledge [| am prepared to 
offer, on this point. 

So far as the station is political, and bears upon the principles 
and policy of our system of government, I have no new views 
todivulge. For many years the opinions which I entertain have 
been known to my fellow citizens—never concealed—always 
openly avowed—and pursued with ardor—sometimes perhaps, 
with a zeal that merited rebuke. But there is this advantage at- 
tending the fact--those who have honored me with their confi- 
dence, are not ignorant of the principles which I approve, and 
will not expect from me, to desert or disregard them. 

In promoting the prosperity of our fellow citizens by wise le- 
gislation, the chief executive magistrate of New Jersey bas very 
limited powers. It rarely oceurs, that he can express an official 
opinion, on any act, before its passage—and has no right to in- 
terfere with, or arrest its progress. It was the choice of those 
who framed our constitution, to confide the duty of legislation, 
solely to the members of the two houses—supposing, and per- 
haps wisely, that there was less danger to be apprehended from 
hasty and incautions, or even corrupt legislation, by those who 
were elected for that object alone, than from the misguided 
views—partizan feelings—local and personal predilections—love 
of power, and other causes, which might mislead an individual. 

Many of the ordinary powers of a chief magistrate in other na- 
tions, cannot be exercised here. hey have been taken away 
and given to another. This is the case, with some of the attri- 
butes of sovereignty—with so many indeed, that it would seem 
almost impracticable for this government or for the people of the 
state, as a separate people, unconnected with the other equal 
portions of our combined nation, to claim, or to act upon the 
principles of sovereiguty—They are free—and they are indepen- 
dent of all other nations and of their sister states. They so de- 
clared themselves, and have not been unmindful of the declara- 
tion, and the duties resulting from it. But they are not sepa- 
rately known, and cannot be, in the family of nations, or per- 
form the acts required in the intercourse of sovereign powers. 
‘They have given this right to be exercised elsewhere, and bound 
themselves by the national compact not to exercise it here. 

But are they therefore destitute of sovereignty because it can- 
not, on all points, be exercised by this state government? The 
answer to this enquiry, is satisfactorily given, by the constitu- 
tion of the union, which is their instrument and formed by them- 
selves—by the powers vested in the general government—by the 
sovereignty of the union. ‘There abide, and by the consent of 
the people of New Jersey, those powers of sovereignty which 
are not to be called into action by us. Mingled with the same 
powers of the other states, and forming that one whole, which 
presents itself with so imposing a character to other nations—to 
render justice to them—-to demand right from them—and to pro- 
tect, by the united energy of the whole, the people of New Jer- 
scy, a3 well as those of the other states in their intercourse with 
other nations, 

Some of the difficulties which attend the action of both our 
legislative and executive branches, arise from this circumstance. 
The people of New Jersey have two governments—equally their 
own—equally bound to protect their rights and interests—and 
they have divided the powers of legislation and sovereignty be- 
tween them. And they have set limits to these powers in both. 
This was necessary ina union of free states in one government. 

There are therefore subjects of ordinary legislation in other 
nations, on which we are not permitted to act. An example of 
this is found in that question which so widely divides the opi- 
uions of-the people of the union at this moment—the right to 
operate, through our commercial relations with other nations, 
on the industry of the community, in its various departments, 
Without this right, existing and in actual exercise, the country 
must be depressed, and the means and defences of prosperity 
lost. But in this matter, the government of this state, as such, 
cannot act. The compact with the other states, prohibits it. 
But the people here are not deprived of the power on this point 
possessed by every other people. They have not thus left them- 
selves unarmed and unshielded against foreign action upon their 
interests. They have not been so unwise. They have prohi- 
bited the representatives of their power here from deciding on 
this subject, because it might affect the peace and general in- 
terests of the other portions of the union. But they have con- 
ferred this power and directed their representatives elsewhere 
to guard and protect their interests. To deny the power, and 
the right, and the duty to them, is to leave us without this attri- 
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bute cf sovereignty—not a people equal and free with others 
put subject to all their caprices and impositions. When an 
how the power shall be exercised is matter of discretion, to be 
governed by a wise regard to all the interests and connections 
of the country. 

But the people of New Jersey, by themselves or through their 
representatives here, and to their representatives there, have a 
right, and are bound by duty to themselves, to convey their com- 
mands on this as on any other interesting topic; and it is their 
business, both to watch and to control the doings of their gene- 
ral agents, and, as they appointed them, so to correct their 
wanderings and errors. But that duty is not appointed to us: 
the power does not exist in us, any more than a similar power 
exists in the representatives of the general will, to control and 
correct us in that which may have been entrusted to our care. 
it can only be so if it be thus written in the graut; and there I 
do not find it. 

The proper course for state officers is, to exercise fully and 
faithfully the powers given to them, and to resist encroachments 
upon them; but not to act as guardians, and render void the acts 
of others, whom their common masters have deputed to perform 
other services connected with their rights and interests. They 
may not do it unless the authority has been given to them; and 
in our state constitution—our warrant to act—no such guardian- 
ship is prescribed. The correction of errors is to be found in the 
power of those who can recal the authority, and in that tribunal 
which has been constituted to declare the limits of the grant, 
and the couformity of their actions with those limits. . To these 
sources of control it is wise to leave the correction of errors. 
The supreme court of the United States has been found a safe 
and sure guard against encroachments of the one upon the other, 
and to its authority it is right to yield, as we would to the higher 
power, the people, which created us and it. 

This tribunal is not only the expounder of the relative powers 
of the two governments, but the arbiter of controversies between 
the states—the substitute, in our system, of wisdom and law for 
force—the Amphyctionic council, which, while it remains un- 
corrupt, wiil not fail to guard with equal firmness the weak and 
the strong. Itis not, in the view which I take of constitutional 
principles, wise in the feebler members of the union, to depre- 
ciate its authority, or weaken its influence; and especially in 
the people of New Jersey, who have appealed to its decision for 
the peaceful adjustment of claims which they regard as dear to 
their interests and honor. 

In looking for a guide to direct me in the discharge of my du- 
ties, I shall seek it in the Jetter‘and spirit of the constitutions of 
the state and the union, and of the laws passed in conformity 
with them. ‘T’o this I shall presently be bound by the oaths 
which I am about to take. My mode of construing them ia, to 
seek the obvious meaning of those who created them, and not 
earry their provisions beyond the expression and manifest de- 
siga. In doing this my own judgment and conscience must 
guide me, wherever their construction has not been authorita- 
tively fixed, by those who have this right, in the last resort. To 
that I must yield; and it will be sometimes required of me, by 
what has appeared to me to be encroachments on our state con- 
stitution. But my own judgment is not to be deemed infallible. 
The will of the officer is not the constitution. The people of 
New Jersey made the constitution—they have a right to say 
what was their meaning: and when they have said it, either by 
themselves or their constituted agents, their decision is binding, 
even upon the consciences of those who have to act for them. 
If there be error in the decision, the remedy is not to be found in 
disobeying and disregarding it; but by seeking in the proper 
channel and from the proper source, a correction of the error. 
A different course savors of presumption, and leads, in the end, 
totyranny. Itis unbecoming in him who is but a fiduciary— 
whose Office was not created for him and his benefit, but for 
them and their interests—is but an agency under the people, the 
great principal. 

In my intercourse and connection with this body, I anticipate 
ho serious embarrassments. I know that the intelligence and 
spirit whieh prevails here, will be prompt to guide me to that 
which is correct; and charitable to the failures of inexperience 
in the duties of presiding officer. 

Iam ready, sir, to take upon myself the oaths which the con- 
stitution and laws require. 

The oaths of office were then administered by the vice presi- 
dent of the council. 

LETTER OF WM. H. CRAWFORD. 
To the committee at Alford’s Cross-Roads, on the 22d ult. 
Wood Lawn, ( Geo.) Sept 13, 1832. 

GenTLeMeN—Your invitation to a dinner at Alford’s Cross- 
Roads, on the 22d inst. was received by yesterday’s mail. My 
official duties have commenced, and will not terminate before 
the second week in November next; it will therefore be impos- 
sible for me to attend the proposed dinner. In compliance with 
your second request, viz: “To lay before the people my views 
of the measure to be pursued in the present crisis, and in parti- 
cular in relation to a southern convention.”? ‘The ordinary 
limits of a letter will hardly admit of that development of my 
views on this = subject which will render them distinct- 
ly intelligible. Without further preface or circumlocution, I 
will proceed to state them as far as they can be stated in a Jetter. 
I am then for the call of a convention to revise the federal con- 

stitution. Let anti-tariff states pass resolutions, in their state 
legislatures requiring congress in the terms of the constitution 


to call a convention to revise the constitution. To this measure 
three objections have been made.—lIst. That the tariff states 
will not concur in the measure, which must therefore fail. 2d. 
That if they should concur, they will have the majority in the 
convention, and will prevent any change or modification in it 
desired by the south, and 3d. That it will produce delay with- 
out the possibility of effecting any good. In my judgment, 
neither of these objections is valid. ‘To the first, it may be re- 
plied, that if the anti-tariff states pass resolutions for the said 
purpose, and the tariff states refuse their concurrence, it will be 
considered by the anti-tariff states as a declaration on their part 
that they are determined to perpetuate the abuses they have 
introduced in federal legislation. The anti-tariff states will then 
see the necessity of taking their ultimate measures; which they 
will then be in a situation to take understandingly: because they 
will have discovered, the strength of the new confederacy which 
can be formed. If the number and population of the states 
disposed to secede and form a new confederacy are not suffi- 
cient for self-protection, I should deem it unwise to separate; 
for if the separatists be compelled to form a connexion with 
some powerful foreign state, to secure their protection, it would 
in my opinion, be better to submit to the evils of the tariff, an 
even the system ofinternal improvements, (which, in my opinion, 
are worse than the tariff, and more clearly unconstitutional), 
than to throw themselves into the arms of any foreign state, 
whose history and character is known to me. 2d. If the tariff 
states should concur in the call of a convention, it is by no 
means certain they would reject the amendment or modification 
desired by the south. The conduct of the same men, in con- 
gress and in convention, would probably be different. In con- 
gress, the only subject of inquiry would be what power has 
been granted by the constitution. This question has been so 
often abusively determined, that it in fact is no inquiry at ail.— 
They have several times determined that the power to pass a 
protective tariff and to make internal improvements has been 
granted. ‘There is, therefore, no reasonable ground to hope for 
a change by congress in that regard. In convention, the ques- 
tion would be, what powers shall be granted? The southern 
members would state candidly what powers they were willing 
to grant, and what they would not grant, and declare the con- 
tinuance of the union depended uvon the admission of the mo- 
dification they had proposed. This declaration from the mem- 
bers of the south, would necessarily have great weight. The 
southern and eastern members would then deliberately deter- 
mine whether union, with these was preferable to disunion and 
the tariff. If the proposition should be rejected, and a sufficient 
number of the states would adhere to the south for self-defence, a 
separation would then take place, peaceably, I have no doubt. 
I am opposed to a southern convention, till after a general con- 
vention has been tried and failed. In other words, I am oppos- 
ed to any unconstitutional, or extra constitutional measure, 
until every measure of redress promised by the constitution, 
shall have been fruitlessly exhausted. Let us keep ourselves 
in the right; and put our opponents in the wrong. 3dly. This 
objection appears to my mind rather a recommendation than an 
objection. 

Any measure of resistance, whether nullification or secession, 
is so fraught with awful consequences, too much caution and 
deliberation cannot be exercised. One of the most marked 
descriptions of the wicked, in the scriptures, is, “that their feet 
are suaft to shed blood.’’? Let us not in a matter of this kind, 
bring ourselves within the description of the wicked in the 
scripture. We know not to what consequences the measures 
now in embryo may lead. The decided advantage which the 
call of a convention has over nullification, is, that it is calcu- 
lated to obtain all information necessary on the ultimate decision 
of the question, in a peaceable, constitutional mode, whereas, 
nullification can only obtain it, if at all, after the barriers of the 
constitution shall be passed. It will be seen, that I reject nuHi- 
fication as a peaceable, constitutional measure, for I verily be- 
lieve that no man in his senses ever has believed it to beso. I 
reject it as a revolutionary measure, because every constitu- 
tional measure of redress has not been tried, and because it 
will, in all human probability, be ineffectual, and will injure 
none but those who resort to it. Under this belief, I shall be 
sorry to see South Carolina, or any southern state resort to it, 
I should prefer a southern convention to nullification. 

I am sorry, gentlemen, that I cannot in this letter give greater 
developement to my views. If they meet your concurrence, 
will you endeavor to have a resolution for the call of a conven- 
tion, passed at the next session of your legislature? I am, gen- 
tlemen, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 

WM. H. CRAWFORD. 





THE OTHER SIDE. 

H. L. Pinckney, esq. who has just retired from the editor- 
ship of, the Charleston Mercury, thus expresses himself in his 
valedictory address: 

“The state is at length in motion, and nothing now can ar- 
rest her course. In a few days she will be placed upon her sove- 
reignty, and will stand before the union in the firm and impos- 
ing attitude of a sovereign and independent state, solemnly de- 
termined to maintain her rights and to redress her wrongs, and 
to preserve for herself, and to transmit unimpaired to posterity, 
the sacred rights and liberties, which were conquered by the 
valor and secured by the wisdom of our ancestors. That her 
course will be as successful as her stand is honorable, I have 








not the shadow of a doubt. The federal government, (the erea- 
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bure of the states) must yield, when opposed by astate in her | own motives, and ready, always ready, to sacrifice their for- 
sovereign capacity. It has no power to coerce, nor will it at- | tunes, and their lives to the preservation of the constitutional 
tempt coercion. The mere assertion, much more the actual | union of the states. If we can relieve the country from an ad- 


exercise of such outrageous and arbitrary power, wouid dissolve | ministration which denies to the constitution those powers 
the union atonce. The slightest attempt at force would sound | which are the breath of its lile—if we can place the govern- 
the funeral Knell of the republic. We have no fear, therefore, | mentin the hands of its friends—if we can secure it against 
of any such folly, such absolute madness, on the part of our op- | the dangers of irregular, and unlawful, and military foree—if it 
pressors. The federal government will be reduced to the al- | can be put under the lead of an administration where modera- 
ternative, either to modify the tariff to the satisfaction of the | tion, firmness and wisdom, shall inspire confidence and com- 
south, or to call a convention to adjust the controversy, or, by | mand respect—we may yet surmount the dangers, numerous 
obstinately presisting in injustice, to drive South Carolina from | and formidable as they are, which surround us. 
the union. Under these circumstances, no rational man ean 
doubt the issue. Having no power to coerce, it must inevitably 
yield—and, preferring the union to the tariff, it must consent at 
last either to a repeal of the system, or to a federal convention 
toamend the constitution. Let the state then GO ON. She 
has truth and justice on her side, and mustand will succeed. 


She will be supported by all the southern states, who are iden- | on the contrary, declares that “as for judicial conflicts, they are 
tified with her in principle and interest, and by powerful mino- | precisely our aim—our hope. Between adverse courts, one of 
rities even in the tariff states themselves. She has, therefore, | which has but a marshal or two, no jail and no posse while the 
every thing to encourage, and nothing to deter her. If the fe- | other is sustained by the whole body of the state and people the 
deral government has a right to employ force against a state, | contest cannot be very long. Georgia has seen such a contest: 
the sooner the union is dissolved the belter. No freeman certainly | where are the missionaries?*—where Tassals?”’* There is, ano- 
would desire ils continuance with such a power.”? ther remark of the Telescope, which is also entitled to notice. 
It answers a question which has frequently been put to us: 
“We object, however, to any conditional nullification—to any 
On nullification and the coercive power of the federal government. | declaration, that the tariffis unconstitutional, oppressive, tyran- 
Extraet from a speech delivered by Mr. Webster, at a national | nous: and yet shall be borne by our citizens, till we give con- 
republican convention, held at Worcester, (Mass.) on the | gress one more chance of taking it off. ‘The time for such com- 
12th October. plianees is passed. ‘hey would only make the manufacturers 
Mr. President, 1 shall not disenss the doctrine of nullifica- | believe anew, that we are not in earnest: or they would beget 
tion. I am sure it can have no friends here. Gloss it and |some despicable compromise, that would cheat us out of our 
disguise it as we may, it is a pretence incompatible with the | principle, and which the north would seize the very earliest op- 
authority of the constitution. If direct separation be not its | portunity to break.” 
only mode of operation, separation is, nevertheless, its direct E contra. A correspondent of the Charleston City Gazette, 
consequence. ‘Thata state may nullify a law of the union, and | examining the other side of the question, touching the remedies 
still remain in the union—that she may have senators and | 08 the part of the U. S., investigates the provisions of the laws 
representatives in the government, and yet be at liberty to | Of 1792, °95 and 1803, and introduces the following remarks: 
disobey and resist that government—that she may partake in ‘It was under this (act of 1792) that gen. Washington acted 
the common councils, and yet not be bound by their results— | against the Pennsylvania insurgents. Jt was re-enacted on 2th 
that she may control a law of congress, so that it shall be one | Feb. 1795, while he was still president, and is now the statute in 
thing with her, while it is another thing with the rest of the | force on the subject. Before noticing its details, and the cir- 
states: all these propositions seem to be so absolutely at war | Camstances of the whiskey rebellion, itis important to remem- 
with common sense and reason, that If do not understand how | ber the law enacted under Mr. Jefferson’s administration, in re 
any intelligent person can yield the slighest assent to them. | gard to the army and navy. On the 3d March, 1807, that foun 
Nullification, (it is in vain to attempt to conceal it), is dissolu- der of republicanism, (now so much eulogised by those who 
tion—it is dismemberment—it is the breaking up of the union. | long vilified him as aman, a patriotand a politician), put his ofti- 
If it shall practically succeed, in any one state, from that mo- | cial signature to the following act: **In adl cases of insurrection 
ment there are twenty-four states in the union no tonger. No, | OF other obstruction to the laws, either of the United States, or of 
sir, [think it exceedingly probable that the president may come | @ny individual state or territory, where it is lawful for the presi- 
to an open rupture with that portion of his original party which | dent to call forth the militia for the purpose of subduing such in- 
now constitutes what is called the “nullification party.’ [| surrection, or of causing the laws to be duly executed, it shall 
think it likely he will oppose the proceedings of that party, if | be lawful for him to employ, for the same purposes, such part 
they shall adopt measures coming directly in conflict with the | of the land or naval force of the United States as shall be judged 
laws of the United States. But how will he oppose? What | necessary, having first observed all the prerequisites of the law 
will be his course of remedy? Sir, 1 wish to call the attention | in Uhat respect.” 
of the meeting, and of the people, earnestly to this opposition. 8 © Qtre 
How will the president atlempt to put down nullification, if he GEN. McKEAN’S LETTER. 
should attempt it at all. From the Montrose ( Penn.) Register. 
Sir, for one, T protest, in advance, against such remedies as T | TO THE EDITOR. 
have heard hinted. The administration itself keeps a profound | Harrisburg, September 15, 1832. 
silence, but its friends have spoken for it. Weare told,sir,| Dear str—I have read with feelings of peculiar approbation 
that the president will immediately employ the military force, and | the editorial remarks in your paper of the 7th inst. on the sub 
at onee blockade Charleston! A military remedy, a remedy by | ject of the vice presidency. 1 had already noticed, with no other 
direct belligerent operation, has been thus suggested, and | emotions than those of contempt and disgust, the movements 
nothing else has been suggested, as the intended means for! and declarations to which you allude—designed to create a be 
preserving the union. Sir, there is no little reason to think that | lief that the presidential electors nominated on the 5th of Marci 
this suggestion is true. We cannot be altogether unmindful of | last, would, if elected, vote for Martin Van Buren as vice presi- 
the fact; and, therefore, we cannot be altogether unapprehensive | dent. I will net believe, that any honest and intelligent friend 
for the future. For one, sir, I raise my voice, beforehand, | of gen. Jackson, can be guilty of such gross temerity. Should 
against the unauthorised employment of military power, and | even a well-grounded suspicion prevail, that such a course 
against superceding the authority of the laws by an armed force, | would be ultimately pursued by any portion of the electors on 
under the pretence of putting down nullification. The presi- | our ticket—thousands of gen. Jackson’s sincere friends would 
dent has no authority to blockade Charleston; the president has | be deterred from supporting it; and if the corrupt attempts to in- 
no authority to employ military forces, till he shall be duly re- | duce this course are persisted in to the last, it may render doubt- 
quired so to do, by law, and by the civil authorities. His duty | ful even the entire electoral vote for gen. Jackson himself. 
is to cause the laws to be executed. His duty is to support Strange as it may seem, and discreditable as it certainly is, to 
the civil authority. His duty is, if the laws be resisted, to em- | its authors and abettors—I am now convinced, from recent de 
ploy the military force of the country, if necessary, for their | velopments, and facts within my own knowledge, that a deep 
support and execution; but to do all this in compliance only | laid plot is actually in a train of maturation, having for its object 
with law, and with decisions of the tribunals. If, by any in- | the transfer (if possible) of a part, if not the whole of the electo 
genious devices, those who resist the laws escape from the | ral vote of Pennsylvania, to Mr. Van Buren. ‘The plan is to re 
reach of judicial authority as it is now provided to be exercised, | main quiet hereafter until the presidential election, when the 
it is entirely competent for congress to make such new provi- | vote of the people will have been given with a view to Mr. Wil 
sions as the exigency of the case may demand. ‘These provi- | kins; then meetings of squads are to be got up wherever it is 
sions undoubtedly will be made. With a constitutional and ef- | possible, and resolutions passed complimentary to Mr. Wilkins, 
ficient head of the government, with an administration really | but expressing regret that his prospects of success throughout 
and truly in favor of the constitution, the country will grapple | the union are no better, and a hope, that as an act of patriotic 
with nuilification. By the force of reason, by the progress of | sacrifice rendered necessary by the crisis of affairs—he will de- 
enlightened opinion, by the natural genuine patriotism of the | cline. These will be paraded as evidences of public opinion. 
country, and by the steady and well sustained operations of | immediately before the eleetors asseiable—to justify those (il 
jaw, the progress of disorganization may be successfully check- any) who may be so inctined, for giving their votes for Mr. Van 
ed, and the union maintained. Let it be remembered, that | Buren, and thus shamelessly degrading the political character 
where nullification is most powerful, it is not unopposed. Let it | of the state. 
be remembered, that they who would break up the union by — - ; : : aes 
force, have to march toward that object through thick ranks of| *The missionaries are in the penitentiary, and Tassels sda 
as brave and good men as the country can raise—men strong in | hung—under the laws of Georgia, The reference is significant. 
character, strong in intelligence, strong in the purity of their | [Ep. Rea. 





From the Richmond Enquirer of November 13. 

In the south—'T here is some discussion in the Columbia Tele- 
scope about the modus operandi of nullification. “Jonathan” 
objects to the appeal to the courts, and is for taking more direct 
and energetic measures of redress. ‘The editor of the Telescope, 
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Be not astonished at almost any oe movement in these 
times—therefore startle not when I tell you that I have seen 
letters (and heard of others) from New York politicians, which 
contain an outline of the above project. And that there are 
men in this state engaged in this humiliating scheme—who pro- 
fess to be friendly to gen. Jackson, but who, in truth, are merely 
employing the influence of his name for their own mercenary 
and ambitious purposes—is equally certain, and susceptible of 
the clearest proof! What Pennsylvanian, let me ask, who che- 
rishes a single feeling of state-pride, or has a spark of manly 
spirit glowing within his bosom, but must awaken to indignant 
resentment at the insult to the state, which this project involves? 
It is such an insult as no one except the servile tools of a prac- 
tised political gambler and systematic intriguer, would dare to 
offer, even the most insignificant state in the union. I have too 





much respect for the individuals named on our electoral ticket, 
to believe that any of them will prove recreant to the principles 
avowed by the 5th of March convention, and cast their votes for 
the New York candidate for the vice presidency. I know it is 
a common maxim, that “every man has his price;’? however 
true this may be as a general rule, so far as [ am concerned in 
this case, I must plead an exception. With me, there can be 
no price for such a violation of faith and dereliction of principle. 
Mr. Van Buren having, by himself and his friends, done all in 
his power to defeat the views and just claims of the democracy 
of Pennsyivania—ought to be the last man to expect, and I trust 
will be the last man to receive its favors. My vote can never 
be given to him for the vice presidency under any circumstan- 
ces; and I took occasion so to declare myself, in the broadest 
and most unqualified terms the other evening, to the state cen- 
tral committee, in order, if there were any latent understanding 
in which they participated, to transfer ultimately, the vote of 
this state to Mr. Van Buren—that my name miglit be stricken 
from the ticket. 

My personal respect for the president, and the connection 
(unfortunate, I must call it, both for the country and gen. Jack- 
son) which recently existed between him and Mr. Van Buren, 
has hitherto deterred me in some measure, from speaking of tae 
latter as I think he deserves. The unsparing bitterness of his 
former Opposition to gen. Jackson—continued until every hope 
ef success was blasted by the firmness of Pennsylvania—argues 
but little in favor of the sincerity and patriotism of his late fawn- 
ing professions—to say nothing of their grossness and servility. 
Situated as I am, when at home, on the confines of the state of 
New York, and having been personally intimate with many of 
Mr. Van Buren’s partisans—few individuals have had better op- 
portunities than inyself, of marking his political manwuvres, for 
the last twenty years; during which time he has exhibited all 
the powers and qualities with regard to politics, of the chame- 
lion, assuming every hue or color which his ambitious purposes, 
in view of the exigencies of the moment, seemed to require. ‘To 
speak plainly—l know hin to be devoid of political integrity— 
and most of those high qualities of the mind, which, wherever 
they may be found, | humbly trust no minor difference in mat- 
ters of human opinion will ever prevent me from duly acknow- 
ledging or yielding a just respect. Cunning, and a certain spe- 
cies of popular talent, he indeed possesses—but these only ren- 
der him the more dangerous in times of public excitement and 
Hiusion. When he first entered general Jackson’s cabinet, I 
expressed my serious misgivings of the result, to judge McLean 
(then postmaster general) and others; and the mischiefs which 
I then apprehended have been more than verified. His whdle 
eourse has been that of a political disorganizer, whenever it 
could promote his selfish schemes. Party arrangements and 
even the sacred ties of personal friendship, have both by turns 
been coldly sacrificed upon the altar of his insatiate ambition. 

Pennsylvania is fast loosing her weight and influence in the 
anion, by substituting, erronceusly as I conceive—an implicit 
devotion to men, for patriotism. And what increases the hu- 
miliation of her position is, that, this devotion is never concen- 
trated on her own men. Now, who that is in the least conver- 
sant with the springs of human action, can for a moment be- 
lieve, that our state will ever be duly respected by the nation, 
so long as she tacitly concedes by her conduct, that her talented 
men are inferior to those of other states. For my own part, I 
am heartily sick of this trait in the poticy of Pennsylvania. In 


the various avocations of life, professional and otherwise, this 
state has produced some of the most distinguished men of the 
age: and yet, in a political point of view, many of her best men 
have been neglected or forgotten, amid the din of party feuds 


and domestic dissentions. 


As an elector, nominated and instructed by the late democra- 
tic convention, I have mpi fone my pledge to vote for 
y 


ANnpDREW Jackson and WILLIAM 


in favor of a Pennsylvania candidate. 


hear news from me, and listen to my advice. 
you from amongst all the young people who came under my 


ILKINS: Which pledge, if I | time under the crown. 
have the honor to serve, shall be faithfully redeemed—unless I 
am absolved from such obligation by the death or subsequent 
acts of those candidates. And even then, since the state has 
taken a stand in behalf of one of her own sons, [ would still be 
But if by any combina- 
tion of circumstances, [ should be induced to look fer a vice 

resident out of the state—I would decidedly prefer Philip P. 

arbour, of Virginia, whom I know to be a democrat of the Jef- 
ferson school—a sincere friend of the president, and to possess 


the same that I express on all proper occasions; and I care not 
in what way—by whom, or to whom they are comumunicated. 
Very respectfully, your friend and servant. 
SAMUEL McKEAN. 
OF tae — 

TURKISH REFORM. 
It may be remembered that some time since the seraskier 
Pacha, generalissimo of the troops of the sultan, sent five Turk- 
ish children to Paris; where they were placed in the immediate 
superintendence of M. Lapierre, jun. In the course of the last 
week M. Lapierre has forwarded to the Paris papers the follow- 
ing very curious letter, which the seraskier has addressed to his 
young proteges: 

“TO MEHEMED BEY, AHMED, EDHEM, HUSSEIN, AND ABDULLATIF. 
“Eski Serail, the 16th of Korharren, 1248. (15th June, 1832.) 

“My dear children—I have thought that you would be glad to 
When I selected 


notice, in order to send you to France to receive your education 
there, [ confided in you all my hopes of the education of the 
youth. From your progress the grandees, of our empire will 
decide whether they ought to imitate my example, and to en- 
trust the education of their children to the Jearned men of 
Europe. Upon you, and upon your success, depends the jadg- 
ment which they will form. You are destined then to serve as 
models. This is a difficult but glorious task-—do not forget this— 
employ every moment to fulfil my views and to justify the hopes 
of your sovereign. You belong to a nation which has long been 
thought incapable of taking a part in the science of Europe, and 
in the advantages which result from them. Prove that we have 
been wrongly judged—show that the will to do good and appli- 
cation to labor are also within the power of our intelligence and 
the precepts of our religion. You owe to your country, and to 
the generous prince who governs you, the assistance of your 
arms; you will therefore learn with perseverance, and with the 
strictest attention, every thing which relates to the military art. 
The educated officer is the bravest on the field of battle, because 
he knows the extent of his duties and the value of his honor. 
What a pleasure for you when you return to your country, to 
shine among your equals, not more by favors which I might be 
able to shower upon you than by education, by an incontestible 
superiority over your compatriots. You will be then cited as 
the most skilful, and the sultan will proclaim you the best of his 
children. I have yet another word to say on the necessity that 
you should profit by your studies. You are at Paris, in the very 
metropolis of science, and of all those talents which tend to 
elevate man, and to render him useful. The sultan, reformer 
of a system, the foundation of which has become decayed, 
labors incessantly to introduce into his empire the knowledge 
which may ameliorate the condition of the Ottoman people. I 
have sent you to draw from this fountain of light; and on your 
return, it will be your duty to show what civilized Europe can 
do for our happiness and for our advancement. You will be the 
chief ties by which the sultan seeks to attach his states to those 
of Christianity. If we obtain from you instruction, manners, 
and social virtues, what support will not these give to the views 
of your prince? If, on the contrary, you bring hither only igno- 
rance, or mediocrity, you will discredit the reputation of the 
schools of Paris; and disseminate an erroneous opinion of the 
results which civilization offers tous. You have, therefore, 4 
double duty to fulfil—that of facilitating the advancement of 
our country, and of sustaining the honor of France, to which 
you are indebted for hospitality and education. I conjure you, 
my dear children, to think every moment of your lives on the 
glorious part that [ have assigned to you, in the eause of our 
country and our sovereign. Present my thanks to your profes- 
sors; tell them that I much depend on their cares for you—on 
their endeavors to instruct you, and to store your minds with 
good principles. They will have a great share in the glory 
which awaits you—in the strength which your success will give 
to the new system of the sultan.—Adieu; my dear children. 
“THE SERASKIER PACHA.” 
—— Stee — 
SPEAKER OF THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
From the United States Gazette. 

A speaker is regularly elected on the commencement of every 
new parliament, or on the demise or resignation of the member 
called to the chair; previously to which the mace is placed 
under, not upon the table. Sir Thomas Hungerford in 1376, 
(S5istof Edward II1), appears to have been the first who obtain- 
ed this honorable distinetion. 

The emoluments formerly did not amount to £3,000 per an- 
num, and in consequence of this, some held offices at the same 
3ut so sensible was the house of the in- 
adequacy of such a salary, and so justly jealous of permitting 
any thing like dependence on the executive branch of the go- 
vernment to exist on the part of their chairman, that a few 
years since the sum was doubled. 

At present, therefore, the allowance is liberal, as it appears to 
consist:—1. Of a house. 2 Of £1,000 equiptment money. 
3. Of 2,000 ounces of plate. 4. Of two hogsheads of claret 
annually; together with an allowance of £100 for stationary; 


: . : and 5. An income of £6,000* per annum. 
talents of the highest order. Above all, I believe him to be as of tt 


honest a man as ever lived. 


I have thus very hastily and concisely given you my views 
with regard to certain matters naturally connected with the sub- 


The speaker of the house of commons takes rank next to the 
peers of Great Britain, and has also the precedence at the coun- 
cil table. 














ject of the paragraph in your paper, first alluded to. They are 


*See Wilson's biographical index to the house of commons, 
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7, 1832—BRITISH SHIPPING. 








This branch of the legislature is in some respects regulated 
by him. During his absence 
question proposed, but that of adjournment. 

e parliament, like the courts of justice, was formerly itine- 
rant, being summoned, in ancient times, to meet at any place 


Of the £27,439 granted by parliament, the Roman Catholic 


no business can be done, or any | bishops and clergy receive only £1,075, the clergy of the ehurch 
of Scotland £175, and the bishops and clergy of the church of 


England (the least numerous of the three) £26,189. 


according to the exigeney of the circumstances, or the will of $4 


the ei A monarch. ‘The lords and commons originally sat 
and deliberated, and voted in the same apartment. ‘When the 
legislature became stationary and separated, the former occupi- 
ed the buildings adjoining to Westminster hall, and the latter 
the Chapter House, until they removed to the place where they 
now assemble. 
_ This is the ancient chapel of St. Stephen, Westminster, ori- 
ginally erected by king Stephen, in honor of the matyr of the 
same name. It was afterwards rebuilt by Edward Ist, and be- 
ing consumed by fire, Edward III. restored it to its former state, 
and rendered it collegiate. Soon after this, it was fitted up for 
the reception of the knights, citizens and burgess, and has been 
usually denominated the “‘house of commons.’ St. Stephen’s 
has since experienced many alterations and repairs, and has of 
late been rendered more comfortable. 
h The speaker of the house of representatives of the United 
tates. 
This officer is elected at the commencement of every new 
congress. Formerly the speaker used to be elected at every 
session. He receives double the pay of a member of the house. 
Of course his compensatior is 16 dollars per day; he has an 
elegantly furnished room in the capitol, set open for his recep- 
tion. His stationary is found during the session of congress, 
and his franking privilege continues throughout the year. He 
has also power to depute a member, by the rules of the house, 
to act as speaker, pro tem. This deputing of a temporary 
speaker cannot be made to continue longer than asingle day. 
The vice president of the United States is the presiding officer 
of the senate, and has a vote only in the single instance of the 
senate being equally divided. He receives 5,000 dollars per an- 
num; has a room assigned for his reception, and has the frank- 
ing privilege and stationary during his continuance in office. 
He succeeds the president in case of his death, and the speaker 
of the house succeeds to the presidency in case of the death of 
the president and vice president of the United States. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

The following statements have recently been published in the 
York (U. C.) “Colonial Advocate’’—furnished by Mr. Macken- 
zse, the proprietor, who now is in England, urging the govern- 
ment to redress the many grievances complained of by a large 

rtion of the population of Canada, &c. 

Estimate of the charge of defraying the expenses of the ecclesi- 
astical establishment of the British North American provinces, 
from the Ist day of January, 1832, to the 3ist day of March, 
1833. £27,438 13 1. 


Lower Canada. 7 er 
Bishop of Quebec . ; ; ° 3,000 
Archdeacon of Quebec ; ; “ ‘ 500 
Rector of Quebec ‘ ° ‘ ; 400 
Minister of Trinity chapel do. ‘ ; . we 
Rector of Montreal : : ; , 300 
Three Rivers . : : ‘ 200 
William Henry ° . , 150 
Durham . : . ‘ ; 100 
Chatham ‘ ‘ : ‘ 100 
Caldwelimanor . ~ - ‘ 100 
St. Armand . P ; 100 
Evening lecturer at Quebec : ‘ ° 150 
Montreal 5 ; 150 
Verger at Quebec. ° ° ; ; 30 
Rent of Protestant burial ground : ; 20 18 6 
Presbyterian minister, Quebec : . : 50 
Montreal ; ‘ 50 
Roman Catholic bishop, Quebec. ; . 1,000 
6,600 18 6 
Nova Scotia. 
Bishop of Nova Scotia ; ; ‘ 2,000 
Archdeacon ‘ Pp . P ; 300 
Presbyterian ministe . , ‘ 75 
To the governor of King’s college for the expenses 
of that institution : ‘ . . 1,000 
Archdeacon of New Brunswick » ‘ 300 
Minister at P. Edward’s Island. ‘ ; 100 
Archdeacon of Newfoundland ‘ 4 300 
Roman Catholic bishop . ° . 75 


‘To the society for the propagation of the gospel, in 
aid of the expenses of the society in the colonies 
of Upper and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward’s 
Island and the Cape : ; : 11,000 





15,150 





Total for one year, from Ist April 1832, to Sist 
March 1833 ; ; ° ; 


21,750 18 6 
Add for one quarter of 1832 


5,687 14 7 





Another statement shews the distribution of £11,000 granted 
for the propagation of the gospel in foreign parts, in 1827. Near- 
ly the whole sum passed into the hands of ministers of the church 
of England. 

The superintendents and agents, &c. of the Indian depart- 
ment cost 20,000 pounds sterling, a year—and it is stated that in 
1816, the large amount of £117,500 was expended in presents to 
the Indians. The annual cost of these is now about £16,000, 
besides pensions, 


POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
We have caleulated from various sources the following table, 
shewing the population in 183], of 





England and Wales total 13,900,000 

Scotland - - - - - - - 2,365,000 

Ireland - - - - - - - 7,734,000 

Army, navy, &c. . - - - - 272,000 

Grand total - - - 24,271,000 
Principal towns. 
London 1,475,000 | Bolton 28,000 
Manchester 197,000 | Exeter 28,000 
Liverpool 189,000 | Blackburne 27,000 
Birmingham 142,000 | Stock port 25,500 
Leeds 123,000 | York 24,300 
Bristol 103,000 | Greenwich 24,500 
Norwich 61,000 | Derby 23,600 
Sheffield 76,000 | Bradford 23,000 
Nottingham 00,000 | Macclesfield ? 
Portsmouth and 2 59.000 Dudley each 23,000 
Portsea 5 ? Cheltenham ) 
Newcastle 42,000 | Chester 21,300 
Plymoath 40,000 | Shrewsbury 21,200 
Brighton 40,000 | Yarmouth 21,100 
Leicester 39,000 | Cambridge 21,000 
Bath 38,000 | Kidderminster 20,800 
Stoke-upon-'T'rent 37,000 | Wigan 20,000 
Devonport 35,000 | Ipswich 20,400 
Preston 33,000 | Oxford 20,000 
Hull 33,000 | Carlisle 20,000 
Oldham 31,000 
Principal towns of Scotland. 

Glasgow 202,000 | Leith 25,800 
Edinburg 162,000 | Perth 20,000 
Aberdeen 58,000 | Dunfermline 17,000 
Paisley 57,000 | Inverness 14,300 
Dundee 45,000 | Falkirk 12,700 
Greenock 27,500 | Montrose 12,000 





[ Col. Gaz. 
a Be — 


BRITISH SHIPPING. 

No. 1. An account of the number of vessels, with the amount 
of their tonnage, that have been built and registered in the se- 
veral ports of the British empire, in each year from 1814 to 
1831, both inclusive. 


Year. Vessels. Tonnage. Year. Vessels. Tonnaze. 
1814 864 97,949 1823 847 86,028 
1815 1,183 198,540 1824 1,179 143,741 
1816 1,274 116,401 18295 1,539 264,924 
1817 1,082 104,429 =1826 1,719 207,088 
1818 1,059 104,366 1897 1,440 163,946 
1819 1,125 112,173 1828 1,321 140,913 
1820 883 84,582 1829 1,150 116,872 
1221 872 74,847 1830 1,317 110,130 
1822 780 67,144 1831* 1,003 107,776 


No. 2. An account of the number of vessels, with the amount 
of their tonnage, and the number of men and boys usually 
employed in navigating the same, that belonged to the several 
ports of the British empire, in each year, from 1814 to 1831, 
both inclusive. 


In the year. Vessels. Tonnage. Men. 
18l4 24,418 2,616,965 172,786 
1815 24,860 2,681,276 177,309 
1816 25,864 2,783,940 178,820 
1817 25,346 2,684 3986 171 ,013 
te ray ol my ged 173,609 

316 25,489 2666, 174,318 
ie: aa es 

: 25,036 2,560 20° 7 
1822 24,642 2,519,044 166,333 
1823 24,542 2,506,760 165,474 
1824 oa 76 2,559,587 168,637 
1825 24,280 2,593,682 166,183 
1826 24,625 2,635,644 167,636 





*This year’s account incomplete, in consequence of the re- 





Total £27,438 13 1 





turns from several of the ports in the plantations not being re- 
ceived, 
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151,415 


1827 23,199 2,460,500 

1828 24,095 2,518,191 155,576 

1829 23,453 2,517,000 154,808 

1830 23,721 2,531,819 154,812 

1831 24,242 2,581,964 158,422 
(Signed) JOHN COVEY. 


Register general of shipping. 
Custom house, London, March 22, 1832. r 


No. 3. An account of the tonnage of vessels employed in the 
coasting trade, which have entered at or cleared out from the 
ports of the United Kingdom from 1823 to 1831, both inclu- 
sive. 

[The tonnage is counted on every voyage, or trip, between 
different places. } 
In the year. 


Inward tonnage. Outward tonnage. 


1823* 

1824 8,222,190 8,620,859 
1825 8,408,211 8,267,397 
1826 8,466,255 8,791,062 
1827 8,327,097 8,777,711 
1828 8,959,910 9,089,685 
1829 9,066,086 9,285,327 
1830 9,240,140 9,564,637 
1831 9,279,308 9,488,981 

(Signed) JOHN COVEY. 


A return of the number of British and foreign ships, and of the 
the total amount of the respective tonnage, which entered 
the ports of the United Kingdom, from all parts of the world 
out of Europe, exclusive of the Mediterranean, and exclusive 
of the British ships from bis majesty’s colonies and planta- 
tions in America, between the years 1814 and 1826, both in- 
clusive. 


BRITISH. FOREIGN. 
Years. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
1814 1,475 465,809 104 27,793 
1815 1,517 478,384 440 125,057 
1816 1,545 491,460 423 122,025 
1817 1,520 472,676 57) 165,106 
1818 1,797 927,531 573 165,578 
1819 1,734 507,949 390 118,924 
1820 1,684 491,392 525 160,348 
1221 1,677 493,235 451 140,833 
1822 1,590 449,553 500 156,054 
1823 1,776 502,278 old 167,060 
1824 1,759 500,219 466 154,872 
1825 1,803 496 ,422 614 200 287 
1826 1,712 503,024 458 153,802 


A return from the United Kingdom, of the total number of 
British ships, together with the total amount of their tonnage, 
which entered inwards and cleared outwards from his ma- 
jasty’s colonies and plantations in the West Indies, and on 
the continent of America, south of the 35th degree of latitude, 
from the year 1814 to the year 1826, both inclusive, distin- 
guishing each year. 


INWARDS, OUTWARDS. 


Years. Ships. Tonnage. Shi; Tonnage. 
1814 798 242,082 &74 269,149 
1R15 ell 251,828 862 266,029 
1816 749 236,149 728 220,240 
1817 803 242,569 800 232,639 
1818 858 246,932 828 232,510 
1819 79 214,940 886 242,764 
1820 857 240,510 831 233,486 
1821 ee84 245,321 891 246,180 
1822 839 232,426 743 208,099 
1823 861 233,790 842 232,717 
1824 899 244,971 848 233,097 
1825 872 232,357 £01 219,431 
1826 e9l 243,448 907 251,852 


A like return from his majesty’s colonies and plantations in 


America, north of the 35th degree of latitude. 


INWARDS. OUTWARDS, 

Years. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
1814 433 88,247 629 131,195 
1815 740 157,643 972 190,268 
1816 880 197.364 876 177,786 
1817 937 211,031 1,164 220,822 
1818 1,290 294,940 1,524 318,129 
1819 1,657 391,201 1,786 393,279 
1820 1,440 343,377 1,497 341,650 
182] 1,403 327,446 1,426 328,425 
1822 1,416 356,448 1,493 354,426 
1233 1,578 401,669 1,433 354,027 
1824 1,683 427,832 1,670 112,07: 
1825 1,858 489,844 1,817 463,906 
1826 1,770 472,588 1,556 397,758 

eats Lol a) Bie 


BRILIANT NAVAL EXPLOIT. 
During the present contest between Don Miguel and his 


brother for the throne of Portugal, much has been said of Don 
John VI. the flag ship of the former. The following amusing 
account of her history, and how she crossed the Atlantic, is 


_— 





‘No account of the coasting trade of inland kept. 





——$—— ete 


copied from a late number of the London Globe. If true, it 
will account for the recent do-nothing performance of the same 
vessel. [New York Jour. Com. 
The Portuguese ships of war have always been, for the ele- 
gance of their construction, the admiration of our naval officers. 
In 1818, the Don John VI. was launched; she is a very hand- 
some ship, rated at 120 guns, but capable of carrying more. She 
was put into commission in 1819, and ordered to sail for Rio 


de Janeiro; but such an order was much more easy to give- 


than to execute. ‘lo get under sail a vessel of that tonnage, au 
adequate crew was necessary; and the Portuguese navy had 
been so much neglected and so miserably paid, or rather not 
paid at all, that no seamen would voluntarily serve in it. Press- 
gangs were accordingly set on foot in all parts of the city; and, 
upon the same principle that in France at certain seasons of the 
year all dogs are killed who are found unmuzzled, so all young 
men, seamen or landsmen, servants or journeymen, nightmen 
or coachmen, who were found without a certificate of exemption 
in their pockets, were themselves pocketed, and sent in irons to 
serve as volunteers on board the Joao Sexto. With such a 
crew, it is not surprising that the ship was seven morths in 
moving down from ber moorings opposite the city to those off 
Belem Castle. She would perhaps have gone a mile further, 
but that a emall insurgent privateer appeared off the Tagus, 
landed her casks for water near the Cascaes, and did not leave 
the river’s mouth without sending menaces to this huge levia- 
than. The captain of this insolent little corsair had even the 
audacity to land, come up to Lisbon unknown, and go to the 
theatre. Before he returned to the vicinity of Cascaes, he sent 
his compliments to several shipowners, adding that he hoped to 
have the pleasure of scon meeting on their way to India some 
of their fine vessels, which he observed were nearly ready to 
put to sea. From the Belem moorings another grand attempt 
was made to get the Don John a little nearer to the mouth of 
the Tagus. ? 

The volunteers then imagining that no other hopes of escape 
remained for them, and that when so far down the river they 
must necds go further, no soonersaw themselves opposite 8. 
Jose de Ribamar, (about a mile from Belem), than they, to the 
number of seventy, leaped into the water and swam on shore. 
The same night, in spite of the sentries, the remainder of the 
crew, almost to a man, followed their example, so that it was 
found necessary to get her moored again off Paco d’Arcos, 
where she remained until 1820. A few set of volunteers having 
with much difficulty been collected together, inthe marine arse- 
nal, were sent on board closely guarded, and on the same 
day, (wonderful to relate), the Joao Seato got fairly past St. Juli- 
an’s, and over the bar: not, however, without strong symptoms 
of a mutinous disposition amongst some of the volunteers, and 
weeping and wailing amongst the others. A ship of 120 guns, 
thus despicably manned, besides being overcrowded with pas- 
sengers, having no less than 1,200 passengers for Rio on board, 
was, as might be expected, so prodigious a time on her passage, 
that she had long been given up as lost; and much credit is in- 
deed die to the officers who were on board of her, that she 
ever reached her destination. If ever men deserved reward 
for a marine exploit, they certainly had a fair claim to one.— 
Many of the passengers above mentioned, relying upon the com- 
manding officer, had embarked without a morsel of provisions; 
others, pleading ignorance of the nature of the passage, had 
provided themselves with a mere basket full; and, in short, 
the greatest number of them, having limited means, had only 
for object the getting on board, trusting that amongst Christians 
they should not be suffered to starve. The consequence was, 
that provisions very soon became short, as did likewise the 
water; so that the whole of this multitude were soon put on 
half rations of both. Add to this the manner in which they 
were of necessity obliged to be stowed away at night—men, 
women and children, all huddled together in a tropical climate; 
and without its being possible on their account to scrub the 
decks. With all this accumulation of misery, in so circum- 
scribed a space, and under a vertical sun, itis surprising that a 
plague was not the consequence. Had they however, remain- 
ed a month longerat sea, they would infallibly have fallen vic- 
tims to the vermin with which they were all, without distine- 
tion, covered. The inhabitants of Rio declared that they had 
never witnessed the arrival of such a ship load of vermin and 
beggars.”? [ Globe. 

CONDITION OF IRELAND. 

The present state of this unhappy country may be gathered from 
the following extracts—but some allowances must be made 
because of the temper in which the first division of them ap- 
pear to have been written. 

The following description ofa scene is from the Cork Chro- 
nicle. The letter is written by a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
named Walsh, and dated 7th inst:—‘‘I hasten to communicate 
some particulars of a scene which I this day witnessed in Bally- 
vourney. Some hay was seized for tithe by the rev. Mr. Orpin, 
rector of that parish. Some artillerymen with two field-pieces, 
and a party of lancers from Ballincolig, and the police from the 
neighboring districts attended the exhibition. Few of the pa- 
rishioners were present. The following magistrates and clergy- 
men attended:—The rev. Mr. Jones, the rev. Mr. Davis, magis- 
trate. Mr. Massey, J. P. brother-in-law to a clergyman, the 
rector of the parish, with Mr. Johnson, and Mr. Kirchoffer, sons 
to neighboring clergymen. ‘The hay was set up by Mr. Wright, 
the Bridewell keeper of Macroom; none of the people choose to 
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purchase. Ten cocks were purchased by Mr. Massey, justice , who have been encouraging the populace to systematic disobe_ 














of the aig ae immediately set them on fire and consumed | dience to the laws look upon this transaction, with the serious- 


the entire! Two cocks, value £2, were bought by the rector 


ness which, it is to be hoped, they are not altogether capable of 


himself, for 2s. 6d. The next lot, consisting of twenty cocks, | employing. It will be seen by the report of the inquest, that neve; 


was purchased by Mr. Johnson, the son ofthe rev. Mr. Johnson, 
rector of Magourney, for 21s. and immediately set on fire; three 
of this lot were consumed. ‘The next lot, consisting of five 
cocks, was bought by the same Mr. Johnson, set on fire, and 
the entire consumed. Two other lots were purchased by Mr. 
Maansel, grand nephew to Mr. Hodges. These, through the 
humane interference of some persons were not burned. The 
day passed off peaceably; the people looked quietly on whilst 
the produce of their labor and the winter provision for their 
cattle was wantonly and outrageously committed to the flames.’’ 
It is a shocking thing certainly to burn powoned hay. 

The following are further extracts from these journals:— 

“The town of Wexford was throwninto alarm on Friday even- 
ing by people rushing through the streets crying out fire! It 
seems that shortly after the corn had been carried imto the haggard 
of Miss Archer, of Pleasant View, (about half a mile from town, 
on the Clonard road), it was set on fire, and the greater portion, 
together with the barn consumed. Miss Archer is but a few 
months in possession, and the first intimation of outrage was poi- 
soning the well, from which the water that supplied the house 
was taken. It was fortunately discovered in time—then the heads 
were cut off the fowls;—the hens that were setting killed, and 
the eggs broken—and the tails of Miss Archer’s two cows were 
cut off at the butts—threatening notices were posted and put 
under the door—and on Friday the barn, (as above stated), was 
set on fire.”’—*On Wednesday night a large party of Whitefeet 
attacked the house of Mr. Allen, near Mountgarret bridge, 
county of Kilkenny, within four miles of Ross. These marau- 
ders on being refused admittance fired several shots, in through 
the windows of the house, to the great terror of the tamily, who 
expected every moment to be their last, such was the rapidity 
of the firing. Eighteen bullets were found next morning in Mr. 
Allen’s bed room; an infant child narrowly escaped death, as the 
pillow from which the child had been taken was perforated with 
two balls in an instant after.” 

Mr. Allen, we understand, had been served a short time ago 
with a Rockite notice, to give up a farin of 40 acres, adjoining 
his own, which he had taken about seven years ago, and from 
which a defaulting tenant had been evicted. His non-com- 
pliance with this mandate was the sole cause of the outrage. 
*Atan early hour on Saturday morning last, three companies of 
the 92d Highlanders, under major Winchester, marched from 
Fermoy to the disturbed districts in the neighborhood of Castle- 
townroche, where they succeeded, in the course of the day, in 
arresting a notorious character, against whom information had 
been lodged. A train of artillery is ordered forthwith to be in 
readiness to Oppose the pas.ive resistance offered to the laws in 
that quarter.”’ ‘*A party of 7 Whitefeet, armed, entered a field 
belonging to Nicholas Healy, at Kilimocar, near Ballyraggett, on 
Monday, avd drove away a number of men whom he had em- 
ployed reaping his corm. ‘They beat two of the workmen, and 
fired three shots at Healy’s servant boy before they left the 
place. An armed party afterwards forcibly entered the house 
of Healy, and gave hiin a severe beating for having employed 
strangers to cut his wheat. Ou ‘Tuesday night the house of a 
man named Cahill, near Castlecomer, was entered by an armed 
party of Whitefeet, who swore him to give up immediate pos- 
sesion of his lands on pain of death. The house of a farmer of 
the name of Kavanagh, in the samme neighborhood, was attacked 
on the above night by Whitefeet. When they obtained an en- 
trance into the house, they gave Kavanagh a beating, without 
assigning any cause. 

Sir Hussey Vivian having been severely commented upon, in- 
deed all but held up asa fit object for assassination, by soime por- 
tions of the Irish press, on account of the evidence given by hin 
before a parliamentary committee respecting the propensity of the 
lower orders of [rish to “‘sacrifice human life,’? bas answered 
the accusation of falsehood brought against him by the following 
statement: —“‘Since [ assumed the command of the army in this 
country, on the Ist July, 1831, 1 have received from officers 
commanding detachments in different parts, reports of no less 
than fifty-two murders, (not including those of Carricksbock), 
that have been committed in the immediate vicinity of their 
cantonments, (for such only are reported to me,and, conse- 
quently, there may be others which never came to my know- 
ledge). Many of those have been perpetrated with a degree of 
deliberation, adding considerably to their atrocity; such, for in- 
stance, as a party breaking into a house, placing a man on his 
knees and blowing out his brains; walking up to a man at work 
in a field, and shooting him; entering a shop and shooting a 
man; way-laying a man on the road and shooting him in his gig; 
shooting the overseer ofa mine whilst engaged in the discharge 
of his duty; with many others of the same description, to say 
nothing of the numerous iustances of men having been beaten 
to death with sticks or stones. Such dreadful acts may be, and 
no doubt are, occasionally committed in England, but I con- 

fidently assert they do not occur so frequently there as in Ire- 
land. I must here repeat thatin saying this | mean no indivi 
dious comparison. You have compelled me in my own justifi- 
cation to enter upon my defence, and | defy you to disprove the 
truth of my assertions.”’ 


“The inquest held on the bodies of the insurgents at Walls- 
town has terininated. After two days earnest investigation the 


men exerted themselves with more strenuous humanity to aver; 
any calamity—or any sort of injury from occurring—than the ma_ 
gistrates who had assembled at Wallistown. For four hours the 
remonstrated with the populace, supplicated—entreated—¢,. 
plained and threatened—but all in vain—before the necessity of 
self-defence dictated an appeal to force. When all other er. 
forts failed, the order to fire was given—after that the multitude 
immediately disappeared—and the valuation was effected o, 
that and each succeeding day, without the slightest opposition. 
Had this been brought about on the first day—had it not been 
prevented by those nefarious instigations which are Plunging 
the country people into crimes and calamities, many lives 
would have been saved—much pain, anguish, and misery 
avoided. How the authors of those things may feel, it is iia’ 
posible to say—but what honest mind will envy them their fee}- 
ings? 

The Dublin Evening Mail contains the following observations 
on the above mentioned affray.—“‘Passive RESISTANCE. ‘I'he 
people so called, have been exceeding a little in their Pussive 
manifestations, and some of them have accordingly got shot. 
Mercy is an excellent good thing in its way; but it becomes 
worse than folly when it is suffered to degenerate into weak- 
ness; and had forty of the Cork insurgents who dared openly to 
attack the king’s troops in the face of day, been shot in place 
of four, we are convinced that it would altimately lead to the 
saving of much buman blood hereafter, and tend to impress 
these miscreant insurgents with a conviction that the law was 
too potent for their daring resistance. This case is quite ano- 
malous to that of Newtownbarry; and we confess we are at a 
loss even to guess at what reason the government cam assig), 
for encouraging and supporting magistrates now in the exercise 
and discharge of duties for which they not only reprehended, 
but actually persecuted, and dismissed a brave and faithful, aye, 
and a merciful magistrate, captain Graham. But this is one of 
the signs of the times, and we must look on patiently and await 
the results. Our readers will read with astonishment the reja- 
tion of the desperate and determined effrontery with which 
these lawless desperadoes attacked the soldiery—who, it is to 
be regretted, were checked before sufficient time was afforded 
them to deal out retributive justice upon their cowardly assail- 
ants—a wholesome lesson to whom might have operated as a 
salutary warning to those similarly disposed elsewhere.’ We 
cannot conclude these observations without extracting from the 
Cork Mercantile Chronicle a paragraph in reference to this 
transaction which has no parallel in the records of truculent 
barbarity:—*‘ The church—more blood! The Irish church has 
had another draught of the blood of the Irish people. First, 
its legal robberies drive the people to madness—and, then, its 
myrmidons slay those whom it has maddened—itis a church 
blessed in the sight of God. How much more blood is the 
church to drink? Will any of its beneficed ones tell us? The 
church and the cholera promise to dispose, ere long, of our 
superabundant population.” 

Is it any wonder there should be absentees! 


The tithe question in Ireland. The late discussion in the Bri 
tish parliament (says the American) on the condition of Treland, 
in reference to the tithe system, has brought forth some detailed 
statements of the real nature and pressure of that system upon 
the people of that country, which we do not recollect to have 
met with before. The census book compiled by the Catholic 
association is the source from which most of the facts are de- 
rived, and judging from the extracts we have seen, a more grind- 
ing, unjust and indefensible extortion could seareely be devised, 
by individual malice and rapacity, than that by which the sub- 
stance of the whole Irish people is taken from them to support 
a religious establishment, which does not comprehend much 
more than one-tenth of the population. It may be remarked 
that the census book of the association is founded upon returns 
made for every parish in the country, by the Catholic clergy- 
men, and that their correctness is beyond dispute. We have 
selected a few of the facts which it gives, as specimens of the 
operation of the system, and the injustice and manifest oppres- 
sion which it effects. We commence with the lightest of the 
abuses: 

In three parishes in the diocess of Armagh, the census gives 
the number of Catholics, 11,626; of those not Catholics, 6,029. 
Of this last number, the members of the established church, for 
whose benefit alone the tithes, &c. are levied, may be one-hal!, 
or about three thousand. For the benefit of this three thousand, 
the other fourteen thousand are burdened to pay £1,383 per 
annum for tithes, and other charges of glebe lands, churches, 
&c. ainounting to £2,000 per annum. 

In three parishes in the diocess. of Kilmore, the number of 
Catholics is 11,478; of all others, only 3,549. The tithes and 
perquisites levied on all for the benefit of that portion of the 
smaller number who are not dissenters, amount to more than 
£3,000 per annum. 

These, however, glaring as is the injustice, are favorable, com- 
pared with most of the other cases. The disproportion of Ca- 
tholics to Protestants, though so obviously great, ie fair and de- 
cent contrasted with many other parishes. “or example in 
three parishes of the diocess of Ferns, the Catholics are ¢o the 





jury returned a verdict of ‘‘justifiable homicide.”? Let those 





Protestants as 17,520 to 1,517, about half of whom belong to the 
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establishment, and the tithes alone are £2,675. In Doneraile 
the Catholics are 11,707, all others 413; tithes £1,600. In Kil- 
dorrery, the Catholics are 5,578, all others 74, tithes not stated. 
In another parish the Catholics are 5,960, all others 84; tithes 
£760. In another, the Catholics are 5,070, all others 38; tithes, 
&e. £1,165. In another, the Catholics are 7,441, all others 127: 
tithes £1,600. In another, the Catholics are 2,79, all others 
72; tithes £1,081. To all these amounts must be added, glebes, 
houses for clergymen, churches, &c. 

But stronger cases of oppression are yet to be found. In Kir- 
vana, the Catholics are 4,376 in number, and all others but two! 
(the clergyman and bis wife probably). The tithes are £360 a 
year,—raised entirely from Catholics; and in Killmoon, the Ca- 
tholies were 779, and others none; tithes £300 per annum. 

Such are a few specimens of the operation of the ‘establish 
ment” in Ireland, the effects of which have so much impove- 
rished the Irish people, alienated their feelings, under an exas- 
perated sense of perpetual oppression and plunder, and have 
now led them into combinations for defeating the laws, and re- 
dressing their own wrongs by violence. Surely, they will have 
the sympathies of all lovers of political and religrous freedom. 

BD Cte — 


CONDITION OF POLAND. 

We insert the following articles to shew the condition in 
which the unfortunate Poles have been placed by their Russian 
masters, and that the latter may be held up to public execra- 
tion, though means of redressing the wrongs inflicted by them 
are wanting. 

From Cumpbell’s “ Metropolitan.” 

“The grand duke Constantine, who has played so conspicu- 
ous a part in the affairs of Poland, is worthy of something more 
than a passing notice. ‘Though possessed of very considerable 
talents, he is in fact an untamed tiger, giving way on all occa- 
sions to the most violent paroxysmns of temper. He has a deep 
sense of the rights of his order, and holds the feelings of every 
class of human beings as absolutely naught. So soon, there- 
fore, as he found that his imperial brother was no longer the li- 
beral patron of the constitutional rights, he gave the most un- 
restrained license to his capricious and violent injustice. A 
few instances are better than general assertion. A most opu- 


claimed, the fourth time, “To the left about!—Forward!? The 
command was obeyed and forthe fourth time the horse leapt 
the pyramid, and then with his rider, dropped down exhausted. 
‘The officer extricated himself from the saddie, and rose unhurt, 
but the horse had both his fore legs broken. The countenance 
of the officer was deadly pale, his eyes stared wildly, and bis 
knees shook under him. A deadly silence prevailed as he ad- 
vanced to the grand duke, and laying his sword at his high- 
ness’s feet, he thanked him in a faltering voice, for the honor 
he had enjoyed in the emperor’s service. ‘I take back your 
sword,’ said the grand duke, gloomily; ‘and are you not aware of 
what may be the consequence of this undutiful conduct towards 
me?? The officer was sent to the guard-house. He subse- 
quently disappeared, and no trace of him could be discovered. 
{ Harring’s Poland, 
[ Against a thousand like actions, the Poles rebelled.) 


— 


Extract from the speech of count Plater, at Leeds, England. 

And after so many years of most cruel oppression, Poland 
rose to vindicate her right—--to be free and independent.— 
(Cheers.) There are no sacrifices that she has not submitted 
to—no effort that she has not made. Old men, women and 
children—every one indeed has joined most bravely in the na- 
tional struggle—every where the same efforts, the same love of 
the country; and if the brilliant victories of Poland did not 
longer continue, we must aseribe it to the indifference of some 
powers who guarantied the Polish nationality, and who did 
not prevent the shameful secret assistance given by Prussia to 
Russia! (Hear, hear.) Without this intervention, and with a 
more energetic exertion on the part of its government, and less 
confidence in any favorable assistance, Poland would have been 
saved, and the Russian despotism crushed forever. At present 
the barrier between barbarisin and civilization—between liberty 
and oppression, is destroyed; and Poland being sacrificed, let us 
see into what state the indifference of the European powers 
towards Poland has plunged that country; let us see what are 
her sufferings. (Hear, hear.) Will you believe, gentlemen, 
that at this very moment, many thousand citizens are sent in 
the most atrocious way, attached to a bar of iron, on foot, in the 








lent and respectable man, named Woloski, the principal brewer 
of Warsaw, had through some of his people, without his own 
knowledge, hired as a servant, in his establishment, a Russian 
deserter. The offender was detected, and proof of innocence on 
the part of his employer being disallowed, the grand duke by 
his individual decree, ordered this respectable individual to be 
fettered, and in that condition to work with a wheel barrow in 
the public streets!—His daughter, an amiable young lady, ven- 
tured to appeal to the mercy of the graud duke in behalf of her 
parent; and the unmanaly monster kicked her down stairs, using 
at the same time the most abusive language. 

A boy nine years of age, a son of count Plater, had,in the 
playfulness of childhood, written with chalk, on one of the 
forms, ‘The third of May forever!’ that being the anniversary of 
Kosciusko’s constitution. ‘The fact was discovered by some of 
the innumerable spies employed even among these infants, to 
Nowozilyoff, who instituted an inquiry among the boys, not 
one of whom would betray poor Plater; they were all ordered 
to be flogged with the utmost severity. ‘The unhappy offender 
declared that he had written the offensive words. ‘The grand 
duke condemned him to be a soldier for life, incapable of ad- 
vancement in the army; and when his mother threw herself be- 
fore his carriage to implore for her wretched child, he spurned 
her like a dog with his foot. 

Shaving the heads of ladies of rank who displeased him, was 
a common occurrence; and, on one occasion, four soldiers were 
hanged because they abstained from carrying such an order into 
effect, as they found it impossible to do so, without using per- 
sonal violence. ‘T'arring and feathering the shaved heads of the 
offenders, was also a favorite recreation of the commander-in- 
chief!” 

One day an officer of the lancer guard was going through his 
exercise before the grandduke. He had performed ail the usual 
evolutions in the most satisfactory way, until, when at full gal- 
lop he was suddenly ordered to turn, his horse proved restive, 
and refused to obey either bridle orspur. * * * 
the grand duke had vented itself in furious imprecations, and 
all present trembled for the consequences. ‘Halt!’ he exclaim- 
ed, and ordered a pyramid of twelve muskets with fixed bayo- 
nets to be erected. The order was instantly obeyed. The of- 
ficer who had by this time subdued the restiveness of his horse 
was ordered to leap the pyramid—and the spirited horse bore 
his rider safely over it. Without an interval of delay, the officer 
was commanded to repeat the fearful leap, and to the amaze- 
ment of all present the noble horse and his brave rider stood 
in safety on the other side of the pyramid. The grand duke, 
exasperated at finding himself thus thwarted in his barbarous 
purpose, repeated the order for the third time. A general, who 
happened to be present, now stepped forward, and interceded 
for the pardon of the officer; observing that the horse was ex- 
hausted, and that the enforcement of the order would be to 
doom both horse and rider to a most horrible death. This hu- 
mane remonstrance was not only disregarded, but was punish- 
ed by the immediate arrest of the general who had thus presum- 
ed to rebel. 

The word of command was given, and horse and rider for 
the third time, cleared the glittering bayonets. Rendered fu- 
rious by these repeated disappointments, the grand duke ex- 


The rage of 


way to Siberia—that intants are torn from their parents and 
sent by thousands, (boys to the military schools, and girls to the 
mnanufactories, in the interior of Russia), where they lose for- 
ever their nationality—that even the women are sent to Sibe- 
ria—that many mothers, in their despair, have plunged the 
dagger in their infants’ breasts and have with the same dagger 
killed themselves—that those unheard-of cruelties are perpe- 
trated without any consideration for age, for sex, or the rank of 
the inhabitants—that great numbers of this unfortunate people 
die on their way in consequence of the most barbarous treat- 
ment—that Poland, in a very short time, will be peopled by the 
Russians, and Siberia by Poles—that the language, religion, 
civilization, are destroved—many of the churches in ruins— 
many occupied by the Russian priests—the universities and the 
schools abolished—military tribunals established—all fortunes 
confiscated, and the Polish villages peopled by the Russian 
peasantry, committing the most atrocious enormities—that by 
Russian intrigues the greatest part of the Polish army, who had 
taken refuge in Prussia, was, after many murders, compelled to 
return to Poland, and then sent to Siberia, or compelled to be 
common soldiers in the Russian regiments for all their Jives.— 
(Shame, shame.) This is the wretched state of Poland, pe- 
rishing under the despotism of Russia. And what hope can we 
have for her future recovery, if the free governments of Europe 
will not put a stop to those cruelties? (Cheers.) 

The Brunswick German Notional Journal contains, under the 
head of “the present state of Poland,’ the following accounts: 

“The intercourse with Poland is now so difficult that the 
communications on the subject furnished by public papers either 
give but a general view of the misery of the country, or de- 
scribe only insolated facts that are soon forgotten, so that it is 
impoesible to form a correct idea of the entire system which 
Russia is now preparing in Poland. We have lately received 
letters of the Ist, 4th, Sth, and 30th of May, which bring vari- 
ous, numerous, complete, and important statements founded on 
public documents, and the evidence of creditable persons. We 
here give extracts from them. We abstain from all personal 
reasoning, confining ourselves to the quotation of naked facts, 
dates, names, and documents. It appears certain that Russia 
has wholly renounced the idea of attaching the Polish nation by 
benefits and institutions; it has now recourse to a severe, per- 
haps, last means—viz: the system of the depopulation of the 
country; it desires the Polish land, but not its inhabitants. In 
consequence of this system, the following orders have been is- 
sued:— 

“1. The confiscation of the children. This takes place in 
the provinces previously incorporated with Russia—viz. Lithu- 
ania, Vollhynia, Podolia, and the Ukraine, without any previous 
orders, merely according to the general military ukase; the ex- 
ceptions depend on the will of the military governor. It ex- 
tends to children of both sex. In the kingdom of Poland 
which is nearer to Europe it embraces only the male children, 
of the poorer class—that is to say, 19-20ths of the male children. 
This measure was announced first as an ukase of the emperor, 
communicated by prince Gerezakow, chief of the staff of the 
army to M. T'ymowski, secretary to the conncil of the adminis- 





tration of the kingdom, who stated that it was his majesty’s 
pleasure that boys wandering about the streets, orphans, and 
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those who are destitute of méans of subsistence, shall be col- 
lected together, sent to Minsk, and delivered to the commander 
of the garrison, to be placed in the battalions of the military 
cantonments, and to be afterwards sent to the divisions assign- 
ed by the chief of the staff for the military colonies. ‘The 
commander-in-chief, it adds, had received orders for the punc- 
tual execution of his majesty’s will, and 2 fund was assigned 
for the support of the boys, and for the expense of vehicles to 
convey them to Minsk. ‘ 

The prince marshal accordingly sent directions to the milita- 

ry governors and intendents-general in the provinces. A sub- 
sequent order of prince Paskewitsch, recapitulating the heads 
of the ukase, is addressed to the counsellor of state, Fuhrmann, 
president of the finance department, informing him that the in- 
tendent-general of the army has been ordered to have clothing 
made of three different sizes for boys from the age of seven to 
about 15, to the number of 100 from every walwodeship. The 
clothing, of which patterns have been sent in, consists of caps 
of gray cloth with yellow collar and plain buttons, gray panta- 
loons, short boots, two shirts for each and socks. This uniform, 
resembling that of the Russian cantonists, amounts for the 
whole YS 100 for each walwodeship, to 38,222 Polish 
florins. The field marshal adds that he has approved of the 
pattern and prices and desires the president of the finance de- 
partment to furnish the above sum from the revenue of the 
kingdom, and to bring it to account in the budget, under the 
title of extraordinary military expenses. 

**These orders, the contents of which are so threatening, and 
which are still more terrible in the execution, excited general 
fear in the whole kingdom. The terrified mothers ceased to 
send their children to the schools, still existing, which indeed 
were very indifferent, and this went so far that the municipality 
of Warsaw found it necessary to publish a declaration (which 
was immediately made known in the Prussian State Gazette), 
that the emperor took only poor and orphan children under his 
protection. But it depends on the military governor to decide, 
which child is to be called poor or an orphan. Up to the 6th 
May four convoys, each 150, had been clandestinely sent out of 
Warsaw alone.’’ 

On the 17th May the 5th convoy, consisting of more than 20 
wagons full of Polish children, from the ages of six years to 17, 
Was sent away, notin secret, but quite openly. ‘lhe scene was 
heart-rending. ‘‘For some days past,’’ writes an eye-witness, 
*‘the weather had been very bad and cold, and on that day, 17th 
May, there was a heavy rain. Nobody was seen in the streets; 
all at once, about one in the afternoon, there was heard an ex- 
traordinary rumbling of wagons, trampling of horses, cries of 
women mingled with sobbing. It was the caravans with the 
stolen children rolling from the Alexander’s barracks to the 
bridge. Every body who had any provisions, clothing, or mo- 
ney,in the house, sent or carried it out, put it in the wagons, 
or gave it to the innocent creatures forever lost to their mothers 
and their country. The mothers running after their children 
rushed among the wagons to stop them; other women join in 
their grief; a general lamentation is heard, with loud curses of 
the gensd’armies, but without effect. The better informed 
could not help recoliecting the story of the lion at Florence, 
that prowled through the street, seized a child, and bore it off 
to the desert. Alas! the despair of the mother disarmed the 
cruelty of the wild beast, but it could not disarm the cruelty of 
the men at Warsaw. 

“Those Russians who felt how dreadful the orders of their 
government were, propagated in Warsaw, as an apology, that 
this was done in consequence of the principles adopted with 
regard to Poland by the three allied courts of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria.’’ [Allgemiene Zeitung, Aug. 22. 

Environs of Kalisch, July 6. The estates of those who have 
quited the country will very shortly, in spite of the constitution- 
al guarantees, be confiscated, and given away to Russians. We 
expect a very bad harvest; it rains incessantly. The levying of 
recruits and the carrying away of the children destroys our agri- 
culture. Even dwarfish, deformed, crippled persons are taken 
for recruits; the number is to be in all 70,000. As a great many 
of them run away, new levies are continually made, and thus 
the country becomes more and more depopulated. Another levy 
of 7,000 men is to be raised in September. War continues to be 
talked of. 

Cracow, July 15. General Chilopicki has obtained permission 
to remain at Cracow. A great number of peasants fly out of the 
kingdom, and either come hither or go to Galicia. In the woody 
parts of the country the peasants desert their villages, and go 
with their axes into the forest, to defend themselves against the 
levy of recruits and the carrying away of the children. The in- 
surrection in Lithuania is said to continue, and if the Russians 
do not renounce their dreadful system, it will spread. The Li- 
thuanian insurgents kill all that fall into their hands. There are 
scarcely any Russian troops left in Podolia. All are concentrat- 
ed in the kingdom, and ready to march. Countess Branzitska, 
a lady in the Russian interest, has presented to the emperor 2,000 
young girls for the colonies. 

Accounts from the frontiers of Poland, of July 20, state that 
no fewer than 20,000 Polish women will be very shortly expa- 
triated. They will consist—lst, of all women married to Rus- 
sians—and Russian officers are encouraged to take Polish wives 
by grants of rewards; 2ndly, of the wives of the Polish officers 
who have been taken prisoners, and who are ordered to join 





ay 


who were killed during the revolution; 4thly, the wives of al; 
Polish soldiers who were killed; and 5thly, all the public women, 
[ paper. 

Augsburg, Aug. 31. We published some time ago an article 
from the Brunswick German Nation Journal on ‘the present 
state of Poland.’? The Volksblatteaus Plamen (popular journal 
of Plamen) gives the following continuation of it: 

*‘Another measure against the Polish nation is the system of 
recruiting. The ukase of the emperor Nicholas, by which ali 
officers and subalterns of the ancient Polish army are to be in- 
corporated in the Russian army, is known to all Europe.—This 
measure is extended to all those who were taken prisoners 
during the war, or who returned from Austria and Prussia, 
trusting to the amnesty and to the assurance that they should 
remain unmolested in their own homes. If the amnesty con- 
tains any tranquilizing expressions they refer only to the land- 
owners, but as in Poland the soldier either has no landed pro- 
perty, or has left it to enter into the service, the number of 
land-owners excepted from the recruiting is scarcely 100 out of 
30,000 that composed the army. ‘The following is the order of 
field marshal Paskewitsch, which he issued for the execution 
of the imperial ukase: “In conformity with the will of his im- 
perial majesty, which was notified to the prince of Warsaw in 
the letter of the 26th of February (O. 8.) of the present year, 
and considering that according to article 20 of the organic sta- 
tute, graciously granted to the kingdom of Poland, the Russian 
imperial and royal Polish troops are henceforward to form one 
body; we order— 

***A. All subalterns and privates of the former Polish army 
and the military who have returned, as well as the civil officers 
who enlisted in the army of the insurgents, whether they were 
made officers or not, are to be incorporated in the Russian regi- 
ments, and be employed accordingly as they are qualified in the 
field or the garrison; those who were subalterns before the re- 
volution retain their rank in the Russian army: all the others 
enter as privates. 

**¢B. From this conscription are excepted not only the inva- 
lids, and those who possess landed property, and are inscribed 
in the list of the communes, as land-owners and if they returned 
to their agricultural pursuits immediately after the troubles were 
quelled. 

**¢C, The time of military service is 15 years.—-The subalterns 
and privates of the former Polish army will have the years 
which they served before the 29th Nov. those who first entered 
the service during the revolution are to serve fifteen years from 
the time of their entrance into the Russian service. 

**¢1). The present levy, which must add at least 20,000 men to 
his majesty’s troops, must be completed by the Ist of August 
this year. (Signed) THE PRINCE OF WARSAW.” 
*“T’o this decree are annexed directions to the recruiting com- 
missioners who are to begin their proceedings on the lst of May, 
under the directions of the military governors of the palatinates. 
These commissioners consist of officers of the army in active 
service, (Russians), and of officers in garrisons and veterans 
(Poles). These officers had to make their preparations in the 
middle of April. The Polish military intended for service are 
kept for the present in the depots of the regiments now canton- 
ed in the kingdom. During their stay in these depots their con- 
duct is to be strictly watched; they receive food and clothing 
like others of the same rank, and from the day of their entrance 
into the army they are answerable for all their actions to the 
military tribunals, according to the regulations of the Russian 
army. The oath which they have to take contains an infinite 
number of obligations with respect to the use of arms and an 
engagement to lend their assistance in adding to the Russian 
dominions, and to the number of his majesty’s subjects. By all 
these regulations with the new levy, the number of conscripts 
amount to 25,000 men; and the greater part of the male popula- 
tion, and almost all the young men of education are lost to their 
country. F 

‘<It is impossible, (says one letter) to describe the situation of 
families on the publication of this order; despair and shame are 
on every countenance.’’ All those who were taken prisoners 
during the campaign, and have since been sent to the interior of 
Russia, were obliged to enter the different corps stationed in 
Siberia. 

“A letter has reached Warsaw from a young man of good 
family, whose parents are very rich. He was taken at the be- 
ginning of the war, and is now a common Cossack, 4,000 wersts 
from Warsaw. The Polish officers who returned, confiding in 
the amnesty, are still left unmolested; they receive a moderate 
pay, and are allowed to enter the Russian army, a permission of 
which they do not avail themselves. At the beginning of April, 
general Rautenstrauch issued an invitation to all officers of the 
engineers to accept places in the Russian service, holding out to 
them the most advantageous prospects of rapid promotion, giv- 
ing them to understand that they would be employed only in 
directing the works of the fortress of Modlin and the citadel of 
Warsaw. Not one answered to the invitation. They have all 
declared that they would not wear any Russian uniform; but 
they offered their services in civil employments. 

“The same proposal was made to 26 Polish officers, who re- 
turned from Russia where they were at the beginning of tne 
war, and had been detained, so that they could rot be implicat- 
ed in the revolution; they refused in like manner. So much 
offence was taken at this in a high quarter, that each of them 
was called upon to give a declaration in writing of the motives 





their husbands in Russia; 3rdly, the wives of all Polish officers 





of his refusal,’ [ Allgemeine Zeitung, Sept. 1. 
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